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ELIZABETH AND HER ENGLAND. 


Ir is scarcely possible to imagine a stronger contrast than that 
between the spirit of Mr. Froude’s history’ and the spirit of the 
age of which he is the historian. We scarcely realise how great 
is the advance of knowledge, the change in our methods of investi- 
gation and canons of criticism, and the total alteration in the habits, 
and judgments, and ideals of the English people since the Tudor 
period, until some such history as Mr. Froude’s brings us face to 
face with that past which seems so completely to have vanished 
away. Natural philosophy has a region of its own, and is not 
compelled even so much as to recognise those earlier efforts, which 
in comparison with modern discoveries and achievements are scarecly 
worth remembering. Even metaphysics are so separated from other 
departments of study, that it is thought possible to teach the philo- 
sophy of substance and attribute, without so much as an indircet 
censure or approval of the doctrine of transubstantiation. To the 
astronomer or the chemist all religions are of equal importance, 
or equally of no importance; and the very origin of species is 
discussed without an allusion to the Mosaic cosmogony. But the 
historian of the England of Elizabeth finds himself among men to 
whom theological dogmas and ecclesiastical systems seemed to be 
the only things worth regarding. It was not asked whether men 
were good or bad, true or treacherous; it was only beginning to 
be asked whether foreign alliances and domestic laws were or were 
not for the good of the nation; but the question which was always 
asked concerning every individual and every policy was this: How 
is it related to religion—to the old creed of the Roman Church, 
or the reformed doctrines of Christ’s Gospel? The unmistakable 
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earnestness with which this question was asked, even by men whose 
own characters were black with every imaginable infamy, is one of 
the most astounding marvels of all history. 


‘Through Christ,” says Mr. Froude,’ ‘‘ came charity and mercy. From 
theology came strife and hatred, and that fatal root of bitterness, of which our 
Lord spoke himself in the mournful prophecy, that he had not come to send 
peace on earth, but a sword. When his name and his words had been preached 
for fifteen centuries, there were none found who could tolerate difference of 
opinion on the operation of Baptism, or on the nature of his presence in the 
Eucharist; none, or at least none but the hard-hearted children of the world. 
The more religious any man was, the more eager was he to put away by fire 
and sword all those whose convictions differed from his own. 

“The Reformation was the beginning of a new order of things. The recog- 
nition that false dogmas had for many centuries been violently intruded upon 
mankind, and the consequent revolt against the authority which imposed them, 
were in reality a protest against the dogmatic system, and an admission of the 
rights of conscicnce. When the visible unity of the Church was once broken, 
the multitude of the opinions which ensued compelled their reciprocal tolera- 
tion; and the experience that men of different persuasions can live together 
with mutual advantage and mutual respect, has untwisted slowly the grasp of 
the theological fingers from the human throat. The truth again begins to be 
felt, though as yet it can hardly be avowed, that religion does not consist in 
an assent to propositions; that the essence of it is something which is held 
alike by Catholic and Anglican, Arminian, Lutheran, Calvinist, Samaritan, 
or Jew.” 


This passage contains the grand moral of Mr. Froude’s history ; 
while it also explains his singular impartiality. There is, indeed, 
an impartiality which is destructive of all real insight into the 
motives and characters of men, and into the nature and tendency 
of great social and political movements. Such an impartiality 
degenerates always into a cynical indifference, and turns history 
into satire. No honest man can regard with equal approval high- 
spirited, sclf-sacrificing patriots, and the mean and selfish cowards 
who have been ever eager to sell their country for their own gain. 
No wise man can pretend to be indifferent when he is called upon to 
judge between a policy or legislation which tends to promote the 
general well-being of a people, and the wretched misgovernment which 
glorifies and enriches the tew by robbing and demoralising the great 
mass of society. The great principle of utility, and that moral law 
to which the test of utility has guided every thoughtful observer, 
can no more be neglected without baseness in literature than in life. 
Mr. Froude’s sympathies are not only undisguisedly on the side of 
common goodness and common honesty, but he writes almost as if 
he had come into personal living intercourse with the princes and 
statesmen and soldiers of the Tudor period. It cannot be doubted 
that to him Cecil is a personal friend, a man whose reputation he 
would guard as carefully as his own. It is plain, too, that he regards 


(1) Froude, ix. p. 303. 
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Elizabeth, in spite of all her weakness of character, and the strange 
twist in her moral nature which seemed to render it “ impossible 
for her to journey along a straight road anywhere,” as a grand, 
heroic woman—the very centre of the new life and movement of 
the Reformation age. To him also John Knox is a prophet of the 
living God; and Mary. Stuart, in the deepest sense, an anti-Christ 
—almost an incarnate devil. Yet his impartiality consists in this, 
that he would no more bear false witness on one side or the 
other, than he would perjure himself to-morrow in a common Eng- 
lish witness-box. He will “nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice;” and the reason why he is able to maintain 
this strict justice is precisely this, that he has himself learned the 
lesson of the Reformation—the lesson that religion is greater 
than dogmas, and that men are to be judged by their works, and 
not by their creeds. How hard it is to learn this lesson can be 
realised only by those who have had to fight their own way through 
bigotry and intolerance, and who have found for themselves that 
even now the English people owe their liberties, not to the Church, 
but to the world; not to the convocation of the clergy, but to the 
Commons’ House of Parliament; not to the archbishops and bishops, 
but to the judges in the secular courts. 

The last two volumes of Mr. Froude’s history embrace only the 
short period of seven years; and these seven years were years not so 
much of revolution producing by a single effort clearly detined results, 
as years of transition and growth. There was scarcely a single 
question of vital importance which had even approached to a solu- 
tion. Whether England should be Catholic or Protestant; and 
if Protestant, whether Anglican or Puritan; whether the nation 
should adhere to the Spanish alliance or seek the alliance of France ; 
whether the Protestants who were disturbing the peace of Europe 
should be helped or left to perish ; what should be done with Ireland ; 
whether the Queen of Scots should be restored to her throne or 
beheaded—no English statesman during the seven years of which 
Mr. Froude’s last volumes contain the history could have answered 
these questions. Even Cecil, with a wisdom and integrity, an 
insight and a foresight, quite unmatched by any other of Elizabeth’s 
statesmen, was frequently bewildered. And yet these questions were 
so vital that each or all of them were but another form of the one 
great question for the English people, Shall there continue to be an 
English people at all ? 

On the other hand—as Mr. Froude, better than any other historian, 
has shown—the uncertainty arose, not from the decay of English 
intellect and English godliness, but from the vitality of the 
English people. There was no policy in those years of hesitation 
and contradiction for which some good reason could not be urged. 
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The nation was growing; but the new and the old were so inti- 
mately and vitally connected that they could not be torn asunder, 
Even among the rebels there were men both honest and wise, 
Catholics and Protestants, friends of the Queen of Scots, and friends 
of the regent, and of the infant king. All could appeal to some 
sacred precedent, or to the utility of change; the inalienable right 
of kings, or the yct more inalienable right of whole nations; the 
infallibility of the Church, or the divine glory of human reason. 
With so much going, and so much coming, even the wisest could 
scarcely find their way to their own true home. 

And this may help us to understand the universal and loathsome 
treachery of which every statesman of every party was continually 
guilty. Alone among men, John Knox refused to bow down and 
worship the spirit of evil. Doubtless the kingdoms of this world 
were to become the kingdom of God and of His Christ; but if 
Almighty God, in His divine patience, could wait through long 
years for so great a triumph, much more could John Knox. He 
would not tell a lie even to save a soul, nor condescend to the treachery 
and dishonesty of the statesmen of his day even for the sake of the 
whole Scotch nation. Cecil, too, was a deceiver under protest. He 
felt that he lived in the midst of diplomatic war, wherein, all trust 
having been destroyed, treachery had become impossible. But for 
the most part men revelled in dishonesty, and lied as if lying were 
the final cause of the faculty of speech. In the ordinary intercourse 
of society, no human being would be tolerated for a single day who 
could condescend to the meannesses which were practised without 
remorse and without shame by every statesman in Europe in the 
reign of Elizabeth. ‘lizabeth herself was so stupendous a liar that 
even her own best friends never knew when to believe her or when 
to trust her. She lied to Leicester, she lied to Cecil, she lied to the 
Council, she lied to the Parliament, she lied to the Queen of Scots, 
she lied to the Regent, she lied to Maitland, she lied to Spain, and 
to France, and to Austria, and to the Pope, she lied right and left, 
thick and thin, year after year, though her lying nearly cost her 
her own throne, devastated Scotland with civil war, and deluged 
France with the blood of the Huguenots. Such was the spirit of 
the age, that, compared with the Duke of Norfolk and Mary Stuart, 
compared even with the French and Spanish ambassadors, Elizabeth 
was transparent and sincere. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of treachery and every kind of crafty “by- 
practices,” there was also a sort of honour, an excuse for fraud, a 
slow process of change and growth, which made the wisdom of to-day 
the folly of to-morrow. Even Maitland, one of the falsest of the 
false men of that age, could urge apologies for his fickleness and 
deceit, the force of which it is impossible to deny. 
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‘*«¢ You ask me why I have changed my mind,’ he writes to Sussex.’ ‘ Have 
you never changed yours? Those are not the wisest men who remain always 
of one opinion. The skilful sailing-master applies his course as the wind and 
weather drive him. You speak of philosophy; I have none of it. Yet if I 
turned my mind that way I would not study it after the intractable discipline of 
the Stoics, but would rather become a student in the school where it is taught 
that wise men’s minds must be led by probable reasons. That same firm, 
certain, unchangeable, and undoubting persuasion, which is requisite in matters 
of faith, must not be required in matters of policy; and good and evil are not 
such in themselves, but in their relation to other things. You say persons, 
cause, and matter are the same. It is not so, for time has altered many things. 
The affections of men are changed in both realms, and the persons are altered. 
The person of the late Regent was a circumstance of no small moment. And 
severity was a matter which might well vary with the change only of time. To 
sequestrate the Queen for a season might be required ; to keep her all her days 
in prison would be rigour intolerable. Were it true that I had advised more 
hard dealing, yet the substance of things is not changed by our opinion. They 
are not good or ill, rigorous or equitable, because we think them so, I might 
have been wrong then, and I might be right now.’ ” 


“T might have been wrong then, and I might be right now.” For in 
that time of change, and clashing interests, and battling creeds, new 
elements were continually presenting themselves to vitiate the most 
cautious conclusions of the wisest statesmen. The moral law of 
diplomacy is hard to discover, and harder to apply; but it may 
perhaps be admitted that when the intercourse of states is empty 
of all trust, when it can be safely carried on only by the aid of inter- 
cepting letters, by spies, by the rack and the dungeon, and by 
universal suspicion, it had better come wholly to an end. Yet if the 
intercourse does continue, the man who cannot be trusted ought not to 
be trusted ; if there are plots, there must be counter-plots, and craft 
must be outwitted by craft. 

Perhaps the sincerest part of Elizabeth’s conduct was her treatment 
of Mary Stuart. That treatment of her unhappy rival was indeed 
full of inconsistencies, but they were the result of a consistent 
desire to save the Queen of Scotland from the consequences of her 
own baseness. It is not wonderful that a princess who fascinated 
every man—save one—who ever came into her presence, should 
have had power from that scaffold, which was the dark exit from 
her long captivity, to fascinate posterity. Sentiment, too, is ever 
more abundant, easier, and more luxurious, than reason; and the 
portrait of Mary Stuart is to be seen over the altar of a Roman 
Catholic church. Political prejudice and religious bigotry have long 
ago transformed the woman, who was perhaps one of the worst women 
that ever lived, into a saint and martyr ; and it is a hard and invidious 
task to show her to the world as she really was. But the fame of the 
Queen of Scots is the infamy of Elizabeth; and to canonize Mary 
Stuart, is to condemn the Reformation. 


(1) Maitland to Sussex (condensed), Froude, x. p. 92. 
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It is hopeless to fight against the prejudices of those who deter- 
mine the facts of history by their theological preferences; they 
cannot understand the Reformation, because they are in the very 
position of the men who made the Reformation necessary, and who 
were its bitterest foes. But it may be worth while to prove, as 
Mr. Froude has proved with an almost superfluous completeness, that 
as Mary was false to everything else, false to every human being 
with whom she had to do, so she was false also to the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Her first treachery to her religion was in that foulest portion of 
her history, when she was wallowing in the mire of lust and 
cruelty w ith Bothwell. It was no unpardonable sin that with that 
profligate ruffian she had been the murderer of her own husband ; 
that she had lured the weak, unhappy wretch to death, by tender 
caresses, and the kisses of Judas Iscariot. To affirm the Catholic 
dogmas, or to take due part in the Catholic ceremonies, was counted 
in those days a surer road to heaven than the keeping of God’s 
commandments. Mary had no religion, but she had a very decided 
preference for the Roman make-believe; and if she was sure of 
anything she was sure of this—that she would be justly damned 
if she disobeyed the Pope, or prohibited the mass. And yet she was 
willing to do this—and to do it not for the peace of Scotland, not 
in the spirit of far-secing toleration, or the wisdom of political 
expediency—but only for the sake of carnal dalliance with a worth- 
less scoundrel. Bothwell had lost all hope of securing the favour of 
the Catholic party; it was needful therefore to bid the higher for 
the favour of the Protestants. For his sake, therefore, the queen was 
willing to dishonour the Catholic ritual, and to be married by a 
Calvinistic service. She revoked all licenses to use the Catholic 
services ; and declared that for the future the Act of Religion of 1560, 
prohibiting the mass to every one, should be strictly maintained. 
What need to care even for the damnation of every soul in 
Scotland, if only she might be permitted to toy with Bothwell ? 

At every stage of her dark, downward journey, she was equally 
ready, for her own interests and for the sweetness of revenge, to forsake 
the old faith ; and to accept any faith, or no faith at all, as might 
best serve her turn. At Bolton Castle, while as yet she was rather 
the guest than the prisoner of the too patient and credulous 
Elizabeth, the fervour of her Protestant piety had almost deceived 
Sir Francis Knollys. “Surely,” he wrote to Cecil,’ “this queen doth 
seem outwardly not only to favour the form, but also the chief 
articles of the Gospel, namely, justification by faith only; and she 
heareth the faults of Papistry revealed by preaching or otherwise, 
with contented cars, and with gentle and weak replies.” She con- 


(1) Knollys to Cecil. Froude, ix. p. 269. 
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sented, if Elizabeth would reinstate her in her realm, “to abandon 
the mass in Scotland, and receive the Common Prayer after the form 
of England.” Of course she was lying. “ The Queen,” she wrote 
to De Silva,’ “is using her advantage . . . . . . to force me and the 
poor Catholics to agree to a change of religion. ...... For my 
own part I would sooner be murdered.” At that time, by Papists, 
even Papist lies were deemed better than Protestant honesty ; but 
that time has passed away. And surely now she can be scarcely worthy 
of the homage of honest men of any creed, who was ready at any 
moment to change her “ religion,” and to compel her subjects to 
change theirs. It is not of such material that saints and martyrs 
have been made. 

And yet it was for this woman that, with a consistency which was 
compelled to assume all manner of inconsistent forms, Elizabeth 
was continually endangering her own throne, and risking her own 
life. Nothing can exceed the reckless, irritating despotism of the 
English Queen ; and in nothing is the impartiality of Mr. Froude’s 
history more remarkable than in his unvarnished narrative of 
Elizabeth’s perversity. le clearly regards her with favour and 
admiration, and yet he leaves upon his readers the just impression 
that the Queen “had greatness thrust upon her;” that every one 
of her glories is in fact the glory of her wisest ministers ; that if she 
had been left to herself, the Reformation would have been wrecked, 
and she herself assassinated. She had no princely grace; she 
neither knew when to be firm nor when to yield. She was, indeed, 
“semper cadem ;”’ but she was the same, because she was consistently 
inconsistent; and nothing in her character or government was 
unchangeable but her mutability. 

This despotic perverseness was perhaps least unamiable, though by 
no means least dangerous, in Elizabeth’s treatment of the Queen of 
Scots; yet even here, it must not be forgotten that Elizabeth did 
not regard her rival only as a near kinswoman or a confiding suppliant, 
but rather as an anointed sovereign, in whose cause every sovereign 
had a personal interest. The right to rebel could never be bounded 
by the Scotch frontier ; and Elizabeth thought far more of the danger 
of rebellion than of the fact that the deadliest danger of rebellion 
was in Mary Stuart herself. 

When we hear so much of Elizabeth’s nobleness, and of the 
queenly grace with which she made concessions when concession was 
necessary, it is worth while to point out under what circumstances, 
and in what manner, she did concede, and how and when she displayed 
her nobleness. It is, perhaps, to begin with, an inferior kind of 
virtue to need to concede. To avoid a conflict is surely a safer and a 
more dignified behaviour. Nor can it be denied that when Elizabeth 


(1) Queen of Scotsto De Silva. MSS. Simancas. Froude, ix. p. 268. 
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quarrelled with her parliaments and her ministers they were, in 
almost every case, clearly right, and she was clearly wrong. It is no 
extravagant praise to affirm that, at the last moment, when she was 
brought face to face with utter destruction, she preferred a pretty 
speech to sheer ruin. The parliaments of Henry VIII. were 
exceedingly numerous; Elizabeth’s parliaments were exceedingly 
few. They were called together reluctantly, they were hindered in 
their debates, they were grossly insulted at their dissolution. Only 
one parliament was called during the seven years, the history of 
which is comprised in Mr. Froude’s last two volumes. It was called 
at a time of great danger, when a formidable rebellion had just been 
crushed, and when the treasons and crimes of the chief traitor, Mary 
Stuart, had been proved beyond all possibility of doubt. Yet even 
that parliament was dismissed with coldest thanks; and the only 
concession that could be wrung from the Queen was the too-long 
deferred execution of Norfolk. The Commons knew what the Queen 
of Scots really was—‘a bosom serpent.” The very least that 


faithful subjects could desire was her attainder. But Elizabeth stopped 
their proceedings. 


‘‘Her answer has not been preserved, but it was so little satisfactory that 
Burghley became dangerously ill with anxiety. The great minister would yield 
neither to objections nor to sickness. He could not stand, but he was carried 
in his litter to Parliament. He was carried in his litter to the Queen’s presence. 
He strained every nerve to move her, but he still failed. The Commons had 
expressed impatience that Norfolk was left unpunished. Leicester informed 
Walsingham that he saw no likelihood of the duke’s execution.”’! 


The agitation of the House of Commons continued, and the Queen 
was compelled to yield so far as to promise to receive a deputation 
from the two Houses, and to hear what they had to say. They said 
what they believed, and what they wished—and what they believed 
Elizabeth knew to be true, and what they desired she knew to be 
necessary. And yet she would not and did not yield. 





‘« She admitted* that the course which the Committee recommended was ‘ the 
best and surest way.’ She was perfectly aware that, so long as the Queen of 
Scots lived, she would never herself be secure ; yet partly from weakness, partly 
from the peculiar tenderness which from first to last had characterised her 
dealings with her cousin, partly, it may be, from an instinctive foresight of the 
hard construction of posterity, she shrank from granting what she could no 
longer positively refuse. She thanked the Houses for their care for her safety. 
She asked them only to ‘defer their proceedings’ for a time, and pass a less 
extreme measure meanwhile. The law officers of the Crown, she said, could 
contrive means of evading the difficulties which the Committee had raised.” 


“To defer for a time only,” — when parliaments were fewer 
and fewer, and the very necessity for ending the delay would be 
certain to defer the parliament! “Partly from weakness—partly, 


(1) Froude, x. 362. (2) Ibid., 365. 
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partly,” &c., &e. But wholly the Queen denied the only thing the 
Parliament cared about her conceding—she abandoned her best 
friends to the peril of their lives,and her worst enemy she sent 
away in peace. 

But about this “ concession””—though it is impossible to discover 
what was conceded—there was so much grace that the Parliament 
was not lectured like a crowd of impudent, meddlesome schoolboys. 
Elizabeth’s earlier parliaments had been far less fortunate. The 
parliament, for instance, of 1566, had ventured to advise the Queen’s 
marriage. It is one of the penalties of royal dignity that kings 
and queens must marry for expediency, and not merely for love. 
Elizabeth herself was disgracefully entangled with Amy Robsart’s 
husband ; and coquetted with every marriageable prince in Europe, 
till she had made both herself and them a laughing-stock. But she 
could not bear the advice, the affectionate entreaties of her own people. 
Thus gracefully, therefore, she conceded to her parliament of 1566:— 


‘On the afternoon! of the 5th of November, ‘ by her Highness’s special com- 
mandment,’ twenty-five lay peers, the Bishops of Durham and London, and 
thirty members of the Lower House, presented themselves at the palace at 
Westminster. 

‘*The address was read by Bacon. 

‘* After grateful acknowledgments of the general governmeni of the Queen, 
the two Houses desired, first, to express their wish that her Highness would be 
pleased to marry ‘ where it should please her, with whom it should please her, 
and as soon as it should please her.’ 

‘* Further, as it was possible that her Highness might die without children, 
her faithful subjects were anxious to know more particularly the future prospects 
of the realm. Much as they wished to see her married, the settlement of the 
succession was even more important, ‘carrying with it such necessity that 
without it they could not see how the safety of her royal person, or the pre- 
servation of her imperial crown and realm, could be or should be sufficiently 
and certainly provided for.’ ‘Her late illness (the Queen had been unwell 
again), the amazedness that most men of understanding were by fruit of that 
sickness brought unto,’ and the opportunity of making a definite arrangement 
while Parliament was sitting, were the motives which induced them to be more 
urgent than they would otherwise have cared to be. History and precedent 
alike recommended a speedy decision. They hoped that she might live to have 
a child of her own; but she was mortal, and should she die before her subjects 
knew to whom their allegiance was due, a civil war stared them in the face. 
The decease of a prince leaving a realm without a government was the most 
frightful disaster which could befall the commonwealth; with the vacancy of 
the throne all writs were suspended, all commissions were void, law itself was 
dead. Her Majesty was not ignorant of these things. If she refused to provide 
a remedy, ‘it would be a dangerous burden before God upon her Majesty.’ 
They had, therefore, felt it to be their duty to present this address; and on their 
knees they implored her to consider it, and to give them an answer before the 
session closed. 

‘* Elizabeth had prepared her answer. As soon as Bacon ceased, she drew 
herself up and spoke as follows :— 

‘“« «Tf the order of your cause had matched the weight of your matter, the 
one might well have crayed reward, and the other much the sooner be satisfied. 





(1) Froude, viii. 3183—316. 
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But when I call to mind how far from dutiful care, yea, rather, how nigh a 
traitorous trick this tumbling cast did spring, I muse how men of wit can so 
hardly use that gift they hold. I marvel not much that bridleless colts do not 
know their rider’s hand whom bit of kingly rein did never snaffle yet. Whether 
it was fit that so great a cause as this should haye had this beginnmg in such 
a public place as that, let it be well weighed. Must all evil bodings that 
might be recited be found little enough to hap to my share? Was it well 
meant, think you, that those that knew not how fit this matter was to be 
granted by the prince, would prejudicate their prince in aggravating the 
matter ? So all their arguments tended to my careless care of this my dear 
realm.” 

‘*So far she spoke from a form which remains in her own handwriting. 
She continued, perhaps, in the same style, but her words remain only in the 
Spanish of De Silva:— 

‘“¢ «She was not surprised at the Commons,’ she said; ‘they had small expe- 
riences, and had acted like boys; but that the Lords should have gone along 
with them, she confessed had filled her with wonder. There were some among 
them who had placed their swords at her disposal when her sister was upon the 
throne, and had invited her to seize the Crown; she knew but too well that 
if she allowed a successor to be named, there would be found men who would 
approach him or her with the same encouragement to disturb the peace of 
the realm. If she pleased, she could name the persons to whom she alluded. 
When time and circumstances would allow, she would sce to the matter of 
their petition before they asked her; she would be sorry to be forced into doing 
anything which in reason and justice she was bound to do; and she concluded 
with a request that her words should not be misinterpreted.’ 

“So long as she was speaking to the lay peers she controlled her temper, but 
her passion required a safety valve, and she rarely lost an opportunity of in- 
sulting and affronting her bishops. 

‘** Turning sharp round where Grindal and Pilkington were standing— 

“¢« And you, doctors,’ she said—it was her pleasure to ignore their right to 
a higher tithe—‘‘ you, I understand, make long prayers about this business. 
One of you dared to say, in times past, that 1 and my sisters were bastards ; 
and you must needs be interfering in what does not concern you. Go home, 
and amend your own lives, and set an honest example in your families. The 
lords in parliament should have taught you to know your places; but if they 
have forgotten their places, I will not forget mine. Did I so choose, I might 
make the impertinence of the whole set of you an excuse to withdraw my pro- 
mise to marry; but for the realm’s sake I am resolved that I will marry, and 
I will take a husband that will not be to the taste of some of you. I have not 
married hitherto out of consideration to you, but it shall be done now, and 
you who have been so urgent with me will find the effects of it to your cost. 
Think you the prince who will be my consort will feel himself safe with such 
as you, who thus dare to thwart and cross your natural Queen *’ 

‘She turned on her heel and sailed out of the hall of audience, youchsafing 
no other word.” 


Elizabeth was certainly wiser than the Stuarts, for she preferred 
her life to her obstinacy, and always kept her head at a safe distance 
from the block and the axe. But in spite of all her wisdom she 
contrived to irritate every class of her subjects, and lived in constant 
peril of assassination. Mr. Froude has failed to show a single instance 
in which Elizabeth took the right course in any dangerous crisis 
except upon compulsion. A ruler may be one who has the actual 
power and wisdom to command men, a true leader of the people, 
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taking always the initiative, and by the divine right of a superior 
genius treating statesmen even of the highest order as the mere 
ministers of the royal pleasure. On the other hand, a king may be 
what we call a constitutional sovereign, not leading his people but 
being led by them, ruled by his ministers rather than ruling them. 
Such a king will be spared both the glory and the responsibility of 
the highest royalty. But Elizabeth belonged to neither of these 
classes : she could not rule, and she would suffer nobody to rule her ; 
she was continually opposing her most discreet advisers, and yet she 
would take no responsibility upon herself. There was not a single 
department of the government in which she did not “ meddle and 
muddle.” She was no doubt economical, but even her economy was 
both politically and morally mischievous. So beggarly was her par- 
simony, that when the fugitive Queen of Scots appealed to her 
princely benevolence for fitting clothing, Elizabeth sent her two torn 
shifts, two pieces of black velvet et, and two pairs of shoes. Even Sir 
Francis Knollys was obliged for shame to shield his mistress by saying 
that he thought “her highness’s maid had mistaken, and had sent 
things necessary for such a maid-servant as she was herself’ Mary 
Stuart in a beggar’s rags would have been more fascinating than 
Elizabeth in her quec en’s ‘robes ; for in spite of all her artifices there 
was a sort of genuineness shee her that could well dispense with the 
shows and trappings of royalty. The couple of torn shifts, therefore, 
were a comparatively harmless meanness, but it was seldom indeed 
that the Queen of England’s parsimony failed to produce the bittorest 
fruit. After the Northern rebellion she alienated the common people 
by hanging all the poor misguided rabble of conspirators, and sparing 
the lives of the far more guilty leaders, whose confiscated lands might 
help to replenish her treasury. Ifer ministers never won fortunes in 
her service ; they were permitted only the doubtful honour of wast- 
ing them. She sent her viceroys to Ireland, and bade them conquer 
and civilise the wild savages. But though she urged them, and even 
commanded them on their allegiance to undertake the costliest and 
most perilous work to which they could be appointed, she would give 
them neither soldiers nor money, nor even genuine thanks for the 
successes which they had achieved at their own personal risk. Her 
officers on the Scottish border were utterly distracted by her im- 
practicable caprices ; so little did she know her own mind that for 
the most part her orders were countermanded even more swiftly than 
it would have been possible to begin to execute them. The Scotch 
lords hated her; King’s party and Queen’s party equally distrusted 
her. Men like Maitland despised and played with her, and openly 
threatened that they would make the Queen of England whine like a 
whipped hound. Her self-willed obstinacy deluged Scotland with 
blood, and was at the bottom of all the discontent of her own subjects. 
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Indirectly she was the cause even of the infernal massacre on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew. 


After that dreadful carnage the people would have torn the French 
treaty to shreds, driven the ambassador out of the country, and flung 
defiance at the whole French nation; and it was not until the middle 


of September that even the cautious Queen herself could admit the 
ambassador to an audience. 


“The Court’ was at Woodstock, on its way from Warwick to Windsor. The 
whole Council was collected. Bedford and Bacon, though both unwell, had 
‘ been particularly sent for. Queen, Ministers, attendants, were all in mourning; 
and when La Mothe Fenelon was introduced, he was received in solemn silence. 
On such occasions the littleness of Elizabeth’s character entirely disappeared, 
and the imperial majesty of her nobler nature possessed her wholly. If any 
misgiving crossed her mind on her own past proceedings, she showed no signs 
of it. She rose with a grave but not unkind expression. She drew La Mothe 
aside into a window, and asked him if the dreadful news she had heard could 
possibly be true. La Mothe Fenelon, who was by this time perfect in his 
lesson, produced the story of the admiral’s conspiracy, the plot for the surprise 
of the court, the king’s danger, and the necessity of a desperate remedy in a 
desperate case. 

‘* Elizabeth did not say that she disbelieved him; but, if the charge was true, 
the king, she said, had brought a stain upon his reputation from which she had 
hoped he would have been able to clear himself. She had persuaded herself 
that the miserable scenes in Paris had risen from some extraordinary accident 
which time would explain; but it appeared now, from what La Mothe told her, 
that the king had himself sanctioned an insurrection in which thousands of 
innocent persons had lost their lives. 

‘‘The ambassador explained, protested, equivocated. THe expressed a hope 
that at least the friendship between the two countries would not be disturbed. 

‘The Queen replied, coldly, that she feared that a king who had abandoned 
his subjects might desert his allies. She could only hope that for his own sake 
he would produce evidence of the alleged conspiracy, and would protect such 
of the Protestants as had no share in it. 

‘* Ta Mothe, to turn the subject, said that the Queen of France was near her 
confinement, and he ventured to remind Elizabeth that she had promised to be 
godmother to the child. 

‘‘She told him that she had intended to send to Paris on that occasion the 
most honourable embassy that had ever left the shores of England. She felt 
now that she could trust no one whom she valued in a country where his life . 
would be unsafe. 

‘* With these words she left him.” 


“ All her littleness ”’ on such occasions Elizabeth may or may not 
have “lost ;’’ but most assuredly she was only too far from having 
arrived at greatness. It was well enough for the court to be in 
mourning, but the English Queen and nobles should have mourned 
over English treachery even more than over the fiendish cruelty of 
France. The fate of Huguenots and Catholics had been so evenly 
balanced that a mere breath might have turned the scale on either 
side. So far as Elizabeth could see, the stability of her own throne, 


(1) Froude, x. pp. 418, 419. 
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and the reformed religion all over Europe, depended on the French 
marriage, or at the least on a French treaty. The Queen-Mother 
was eager for the English alliance, and the aid of England would in 
all likelihood have secured the liberties of the Protestant subjects both 
of France and Spain. To the utter despair of her wisest counsellors, 
in her own mere caprice, in the infatuated stupidity of her own self- 
will, Elizabeth seized that very moment for treating secretly with 
Alva, and in but a few short days the streets of every large French 
town ran deep with Huguenot blood. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew was, after all, but a ghastly 
example of a bigotry and intolerance which in the time of Elizabeth 
were almost universal. The hands neither of French nor English 
Protestants were unstained with blood. The English seas swarmed 
with pirates. Ships of Spain by hundreds were captured, and their 
crews flung into the sea. Spanish gentlemen were publicly sold as 
slaves in the market-place of Dover. The new Israel, like the old 
one, was spoiling the Egyptians; and unless he were a British sub- 
ject, no Catholic’s life was safe. Even in Ireland, men, women, and 
children were butchered by thousands merely that their Saxon rulers 
might have “some killing.” It was impossible that a whole people 
should unlearn by a single effort the bloody lessons which had been 
taught them for centuries under the name of the religion of Christ, 

Elizabeth’s ecclesiastical government was, if possible, even more 
unsatisfactory and irritating than her secular rule. She manifested 
on all occasions the same headstrong wilfulness, never yielding till 
the last moment, never yielding with grace. From her suicidal 
tenderness towards the Catholics she was being constantly terrified 
by the discovery of their incurable treachery; but she utterly 
abhorred the Puritans; and she lost no opportunity of pouring her 
contempt upon her own bishops. It is by no means clear that she 
had any strong religious convictions or fixed belief; it is quite plain 
that she was anxious to make the difference between the old and the 
reformed religion as slight as possible, and to retain at least the 
possibility of a reconciliation even to the Roman See. It is above all 
certain that she dearly loved power and the display of power. 

Yet apart from the lessons of history—apart from the fact that 
even now there are comparatively few who perceive the absurdity— 
it would have seemed incredible that any human being could expect 
to control thought and dictate a religion to those who are capable of 
understanding what religion means. Elizabeth would have no two 
religions in her realms. People might believe what they chose; but 
she would determine for them what they should pretend to believe. 
They might have what creed they liked in secret, but in public they 
should only utter what the Queen approved. And this Elizabeth 
considered to be a true and sufficient toleration! This indeed is, and 
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must be, the necessary condition of the existence of an established 
Church ; and the consequence has been that every reformation, both 
of doctrine and life, has either begun or ended outside the Establish- 
ment. 

When an Oxford professor is to be heard addressing, amid hearty 
cheers, the constituents of the “Society for the Liberation of Religion 
from State Patronage and Control,’ we need not wonder that a 
historian should write freely his honest convictions about the eccle- 
siastical system which we owe to Elizabeth, and the sort of men 
which that system produces. 

"Of all types of human beings,” says Mr. Froude, who were generated 
by the English Reformation, men like Whitgift are the least interesting. There 
is something in the constitution of the Establishment which forces them into 
the administration of it ; yet but for the statesmen to whom they refused to 
listen, and the Puritans whom they endeavoured to destroy, the old religion 
would have come back on the country like a returning tide. The Puritans 
would have furnished new martyrs; the statesmen, through good and evil, 
would have watched over liberty; but the High Church clergy would have 
slunk back into conformity, or dwindled to their proper insignificance. The 
country knew its interests, and their high-handed intolerance had to wait till 
more quiet times; but they came back to power when the chances of a Catholic 
revolution were buried in the wreck of the Armada; and they remained supreme 
till they had once more wearied the world with them, and brought a king and 
an archbishop to the scaffold.” 

Three “types of human beings” were generated by the English 
Reformation. To many it brought the relief which the opening of 
gaols would bring to the criminal classes. Old restraints were 
removed, and new barricrs against immorality and crime were not 
yet provided. When the ancient landmarks were taken away, and 
while the true boundaries were still undetermined, it seemed impos- 
sible to trespass. Every man had become a law unto himself; 
while the example of rebellion against all that was most reverend 
was set by the highest and noblest in the land, and in the most 
sacred region of life. There poured over England a great flood of 
immorality and vice. The people became so godless and profane that 
even the purest of the Reformers, such men, for instance, as Latimer, 
looked on in horror at the work of their own hands. It seemed 
to such men (to quote one of Latimer’s own quaint figures) as if 
the Devil himself were the only true bishop in England, always 
at his post, ever working. Yet in all this the Reformation brought 
its own cure. It produced a new code of duty, a new ideal of 
perfection’; its one great lesson was personal, individual responsi- 
bility ; it brought every human spirit face to face with God. In 
the reign of Elizabeth the good seed was bearing fruit ; and in spite 
of cruelty and craft, buccaneering and ruthless slaughtering, the 
conscience of England was becoming clear, and moral worth was 
taking the place of ecclesiastical properness. 

(1) Froude, x. 117. 
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But while many welcomed the Reformation only because it 
removed old barriers, there were others who were seeking with the 
utmost earnestness for new and better boundaries. They had as 
yet no notion that in matters of divine truth every boundary is but 
a guarantee for falsehood. ‘ihe human faculties admit of our receiv- 
ing even a revelation from God, only in many separate pieces and 
in many different forms. The very life which followed the law, is 
itself followed by the spirit; and “the Christ that is to be” is 
ever in the future. Kvery council and every creed is a confession 
of the fallibility of an earlier council and the insufficiency of an 
earlier creed. Revolutions of doctrine and ritual within the Church 
itself have been more numerous and more radical than those 
which have broken up the Church into rival, battling sects. The 
Puritans fully believed that, instead of an ever-receding horizon, 
they were advancing to the ultimate limit of all truth concerning 
God and his relations to men. Nevertheless they were advancing. 
To that limit, and not to Queen Elizabeth’s articles, they were 
making their way. And as to believing one thing and pretending 
to believe another—as to knowing the truth and holding their 
peace about it—they “coul/ not but speak the things which they 
had heard and seen.” They might become martyrs—nay, alas! 
hating the false and despairing of the true, they might too easily 
have become utterly godless, deeming God himself, as Maitland 
deemed Him, a “ Bogie of the nursery ”—but neither by threats nor 
blandishments, bribes nor persecution, could they ever have been 
transformed into Anglican bishops. 

The Establishment itself was, and is, a direct premium on dis- 
honesty; and in the reign of Elizabeth it demoralised the Church. 
It could contain only the feeble or the dishonest; and it is easy 
enough to foresee the issue of a battle between wise serpents and 
harmless doves. The Catholics and Puritans were alike persecutors ; 
but they both persecuted for God. There was a kind of heroic glory 
even in their cruelties ; and what they inflicted on others they were 
themselves ready to suffer. But the clergy of the Establishment 
persecuted for themselves, with the contemptible spitefulness of 
slinking cowards. 

The attempt to introduce the English Church system into Scotland 
and Ireland was utterly preposterous. The Irish were too savage 
to resist the injustice, except after the manner of savages. © In 
Scotland the resistance was at once more civilised and more complete. 
But the mad tyranny of thrusting a new-born religion upon a 
reluctant people cost thousands of lives, and kindled a burning hatred 
that has never even yet been quenched. 

The Anglican Establishment had not a single claim upon the 
acceptance of the nation. It was but one single phase of the rapidly 
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changing thought and feeling of the age. It had the recommenda- 
tion neither of antiquity, nor of complete reconstruction, nor of the 
general assent of the people. In doctrine and ritual it was neither 
Henry’s nor Edward’s; while already the better minds both in 
Scotland and England had passed far beyond it. If one could bid 
a liquid island stagnate in the very middle of a rushing stream, that 
stagnant pool with the living, sparkling waters all around it, might 
be the very emblem of Elizabeth’s Church—death in life, an artificial 
and deceitful fixedness in the midst of change, a pretended inde- 
pendent perfection refusing to be identified with the past or to 
grow into a nobler future. A Church which required its ministers 
not to believe, but only to conform, was sure to attract to its com- 
munion the least worthy of mankind. But a far worse result has 
been the consecration of dishonesty. It has been judged a virtue 
not to think, not to prove all things, not to ask the questions which 
might provoke inconvenient replies. Even now, though so many 
breaches have been made through the walls with which Parliament 
has sought to defend the Church of God—when articles are signed, 
and oaths sworn, with a well-understood reservation, and when 
ecclesiastical law is either so obsolete or so uncertain that with the 
most moderate caution a beneficed clergyman may be a law unto 
himself—even now a minister of the Anglican Establishment can 
neither inquire with safety, nor abstain from inquiry without 
dishonour. 

Mr. Froude’s history is not only derived from original con- 
temporary sources, but he has introduced into his own work 
numerous and lengthy quotations from the letters and State papers 
on which his conclusions are based. At the cost of what may seem 
to some readers occasional tediousness, this very greatly increases 
the value of the history. The very quaintness of the language is 
itself an attraction; and the actual words of Elizabeth or Mary, 
Cecil or the Bishop of Ross, are far more satisfactory than any mere 
summary of what might seem to Mr. Froude to be their meaning. 
Even readers who are in the habit of verifying references are glad 
to be spared trouble; while for general readers notes and appendixes 
might as well remain unwritten. Many of the sources of information 
of which Mr. Froude has availed himself are moderately familiar 
and accessible; while others, and especially the Spanish ones, are 
here employed for the first time. They are exceedingly valuable ; 
often confirming by trustworthy, independent testimony what was 
hitherto scarcely sufficiently proven, and in some instances revealing 
new facts, 

The matter of chief interest in the new volumes is Mr. Froude’s 
narrative of the proceedings in the case of the Queen of Scots ; his 
account of the Northern rebellion, of the progress of “ religion,” 
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and of that fearful anarchy which must euphemistically be called the 
English government of Ireland. 

We have surely now heard the last of defences of the honour of 
Mary Stuart. Apart from the ridiculous perverseness of Elizabeth, 
they would never have been possible. The English queen was, 
indeed, cruel; but her reckless unkindness was to her friends, not to 
her chief foe. Mary she spared ; it was men like the Regent Murray 
—men of rare wisdom, splendid disinterestedness, and unsullied 
honour, whom she left to the chances of war or the dagger of the 
assassin. No proof of guilt could possibly be clearer than the proof 
of Mary’s share in the murder of Darnley. Elizabeth saw the 
proofs and recognised their damning’ force. But she was always 
occupied with foolish and dishonest ‘ by-practices;” and in spite 
of the advice of her ministers and her own obligations to the Scottish 
lords, she would not suffer the evidence to be published, nor a just 
sentence to be passed. 

Hence, and hence only, it became possible for such a book as the 
Bishop of Ross’s “ Defence” to be written. Plausible assumptions 
are of little value in the presence of opposing facts ; though Mary’s 
umbassador and faithful friend might weil argue that it was incredible 
so noble and gracious a princess could have had even the motive to 
commit the foul crimes with which she was charged. But what are 
ull hypotheses compared with the Casket letters? As soon as the 
Bishop of Ross’s “ Defence” was published, Cecil protested against 
its one abominable lie—the lie that the English nobility had doubted 
the guilt of Mary. There was absolutely no doubt on the matter ; 
no hesitation anywhere—not even in the mind of Norfolk, who 
shivered with horror as he reflected on what pillow he was scheming 
to lay his head—not a single misgiving except in the imbecility of 
Klizabeth’s character. She could and she could not—she would and 
she would not—she must and she must not; and the friends of 
Mary’s memory have only rewarded her self-willed folly with insult 
and infamy. 

The Northern rebellion convinced her at last on what hidden fires 
she was treading. In a large part of her dominions there was a 
universal discontent. Almost the whole nobility were implicated 
in treasonable conspiracy. Even Leicester, the mean creature whom 
alone of all mankind Elizabeth scems really to have loved, was false 
—false to her and to his country and to himself. The only faithful 
friends she had were those who, for their very faithfulness, had beea 
in constant danger of her displeasure. Tottering on the very edge 
of the precipice, she would suffer them to draw her back from ruin ; 
but the moment she was safe, or thought herself safe, she would go 
on her old proud, reckless way, even if she hurled ¢hem into the 
abyss. She had to be forced, not gracefully, to permit the execution 
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of Norfolk ; she utterly refused to allow the attainder of Mary. She 
had her own schemes and expectations: France would help her, 
or Spain would help her—even the very Pope might help her; 
at any rate she would not yield. Where was this Queen’s grace? 
She scolded her parliaments, she insulted her ministers, she cursed 
her friends, she blessed only her enemies. 

Her wretched parsimony was often even more mischievous than 
her paltry vanity. The “government” of Ireland was one long, 
shameful injustice. She would neither pay for energetic work, nor 
submit to the only conditions of genuine conciliation. Not even 
the Spanish Papists were more fiendishly cruel than the English 
colonists who were to have conquered Ireland by exterminating 
the Irish. Their only hope, not merely of reward, but of bare 
subsistence, was not in the liberality of their queen, but in their own 
cruelty and craft. 

Religion owed nothing to Elizabeth, everything to her ministers 
—the ministers who were always true and never trusted. She would 
have yielded to the Catholics, and did yield to them, till she was 
made to understand that such a policy was nothing else than sharpen- 
ing an axe for her own neck. The Puritans were no doubt pre- 
mature and embarrassing; but they were the Reformers, the very 
strongest supports of the Queen’s throne; and yet she hated them 
and thwarted them at every turning. She thought that men who 
had the moral courage to defy the Pope and cast off the authority 
of all Christian antiquity, would accept just as much and be content 
with just as little as a mere girl thought fit to give them. And 
yet she had enough of shrewdness and knowledge of the world to 
despise those who were satisfied with her own ecclesiastical system. 
Others began the great work of Reformation that Elizabeth hindered, 
and which is not even yet complete. 


‘* Yet I doubt not through the ages one undying purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 


No earthly power can stay the progress of human thought and 
freedom; and under the rule of the eternal God even death itself 
is but the entrance to a fuller and diviner life. 

Mr. Froude’s history is a new treasure in English literature, pure 
and vigorous in style, honest and impartial, in sympathy with all 
that is good and true; not only a noble record of the beginnings 
and first-fruits of the Reformation, but itself the sure token that the 
whole harvest is well-nigh ready for the reapers. 


Wiiuram Kirkvs. 














RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 


Tue friendly interchanges between Russia and America are naturally 
beginning to excite attention by reason of the ingenuity with which 
occasions for them are discovered, and of their elaborateness. Many 
attempts on the lives of Emperors have been made, but never before 
has it occurred to the American Congress to express, in an emphatic 
resolution, its thankfulness at the escape of one, much less to transmit 
the same in an ironclad five thousand miles, at an expense of two 
hundred thousand dollars. There have been various interpretations 
of this matter in Europe, as is very naturai, because the phenomenon 
itself is the result of a great variety of causes. As yet the interest 
of Europe in it may be assumed to be purely philosophical, such an 
interest being invited by demonstrative familiarities between the 
hardest of absolute monarchies and the most radical of republics. 
It would be particularly interesting to know what is the predominant 
Russian idea, and what the American ; and whether the two have the 
same meaning to any extent in this paradoxical friendship. But 
here we are met with official reserve by both parties. On the 
American side there are only the egotistical utterances of one 
Fox, an obscure and inconsiderable personage, who is exhibiting, as 
a sea-going triumph, an ironclad ship which had to be towed over 
the Atlantic until it came in sight of the English coast. On the 
Russian, nothing better than the following from Prince Gortchakof : 
“This understanding does not rest on geographical proximity. The 
abyss of seas separates us. No more does it rest on parchment. I 
do not find the trace of a single parchment in the archives of the 
ministry entrusted to me. It is instructive; more, I dare to call it 
PROVIDENTIAL. I felicitate myself on this understanding. I have 
faith in its duration. In my political situation all my cares will tend 
to consolidate it. Isay cares and not efforts, because no efforts are 
required when there is a spontaneous and reciprocal attraction.” 
One is tempted to label such a reference to providence as this with 
the remark of the French Encyclopzedists, on refusing an article on 
the word “ God ”—La question de Diew manque @actualite. 

More than a year ago on the Continent, I was accidentally thrown 
into relations with a Russian, whom I soon discovered to be a 
man of unusual intelligence, and subsequently found to be a noble- 
man of very high official position in his own country. He has lately 
borne a prominent part in the entertainment of the American envoys. 
In the course of frequent conversations which we had concerning 
our respective countries, I found him disposed to claim a high degree 
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of liberality for Russia, especially on the ground of the emancipation 
of the serfs, a step which had been taken, as he frequently urged, 
without pressure from any political party. Ile was proud of the 
undoubted influence which this act had had on the American mind. 
He had noted the emphatic references which had been made in 
Congress to that act by Senator Sumner and other representatives of 
the Northern States, which had before been silent amid the general 
friendliness toward Russia expressed in other sections of the Union. 
There was now, he thought, nothing in the way of a cordial recipro- 
city of feeling between the two countries, which would probably 
mature into a very desirable alliance. The reception which had been 
accorded the officers of the Russian fleet visiting New York the year 
before had created a wild enthusiasm throughout his country, and 
there was a strong desire to reciprocate it. Kurope hated Russia 
because Kurope was morbid on the subject of nationalities. The 
populace would carry the “ nationality” principle so far as to replace 
mild governments with cruel ones, provided the former were not, and 
the latter were exercised by persons immediately belonging to the 
section of country governed. But America was engaged in fusing 
nationalities, and had just been crushing, magnificently, an attempt 
at her own subdivision into what must have become a set of warring 
and jealous nationalities. She was thus the only nation that could 
understand a great nation like Russia, and judge her by something 
better than the European standard, which was that of national 
egotism. When I inquired whether he thought that an alliance be- 
tween the two nations would secure any great practical advantage for 
either or both, the reply was very general, and I almost concluded that 
he more than anything else valued the prestige which his ‘“ much- 
denounced ” country was getting from the public admiration of the 
American Republic. There was, however, a vague intimation that 
in the case of another Crimea, er less happily settled Trent affair, the 
countries might possibly be of service to each other. My Russian 
acquaintance has had so many opportunities lately of expressing 
these views in public, without availing himself of them, that I must 
reserve his name. 

This is the only serious expression of opinion on the part of any 
one near the Czar, on the relations between the United States and 
Russia, that I have ever heard from any source. It is, however, im- 
portant to know how the subject lics in the minds of the wealthy 
middle class of Russia, and herein, it would seem, Mr. Fox and “ Veuve 
Clicquot” have not been fruitless of results. There were several 
speeches made at the grand banquet given at Moscow on the 25th 
of August, which are worthy of attention. Mr. Yakunchikof spoke 
as follows :—“ Gentlemen, as a merchant I rise with peculiar grati- 
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fication to propose a toast having an intimate connection with the 
success of commerce. Gentlemen, there is a power which is both 
military and civilismg. The development of this power extends, 
without conquest, the boundaries of nations possessing it; in war 
serving as the most powerful bulwark of national independence, and 
in peace as the most effectual means of commercial development. 
This power is the Navy. This power is recognised by the civilised 
world, which now must confess that the mightiest naval power of the 
earth is the great American Republic. The arrival of our honoured 
guests has shown the depth of their sympathy for us, and solved a 
great naval problem. This wonder of naval architecture, this vessel 
unique in its structure, this floating fortress, hitherto considered as 
only fit for shore defence, the Miantonomah, after sweeping through 
the vainly-opposing waves of the ocean, and proudly showing its 
impregnable towers in the Thames and to the shores of France, has 
come to us and united our Russia and America by a bridge which no 
artillery can destroy. To our enemies this bridge is inaccessible, for 
its foundations are hid in the waves of the ocean.” An old Mus- 
covite, Mr. Pogodin, also made a remarkable speech. In addressing 
himself to the reasons for the sympathy between America and Russia, 
he touched on the resemblance between the institutions of the two. 
“The United States is a republic, and Russia an absolute power ; 
but here, as on the map, the extremities meet. In the Russian abso- 
lute monarchy there is a democratic stream that flows uninterruptedly 
throughout its history. -As regards the forms, all of them have lost 
much of their precedent meaning.” After recalling the sympathy 
for the Union felt by Russia during the late American war, he spoke 
of the different feeling which pervaded Europe. ‘They rather 
wished there should be two Unions instead of one. They regard 
with the same eyes the other new world—Russia.” This fecling was 
ascribed to jealousy. The speech closed with a prophecy that the 
union between Russia and America would ripen from an ideal to an 
actual one, and both countries have a mighty future. The last 
noticeable speech was that of Mr. Schipoff, a leading merchant, who 
dwelt a little on the fact that Russia and America had never had any 
hostilities, compared their recent policies of emancipation, and then 
devoted the main body of his address to showing how the two were 
agreed on the principle of protection. 

It should be perhaps mentioned that one of the speakers said that 
their honoured guests had already discovered “that the Russians, 
thanks to our gracious Emperor,—who marks a new era in our 
history,—may canvass their ideas and reasons as frecly as people do 
in New York.” If the guests had not discovered this at that time, 
they must have received light on the subject from the denunciation 
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put forth soon after by the commission of inquiry into the Karako- 
zof “conspiracy,” of an organisation framed to “ promote socialist 
teaching, to destroy the principles of public morality, to shake the 
faith of the masses in religion, and to subvert the established order 
of the State.” What would the Socialists, Paine Clubs, and heretical 
preachers of New York say to a denunciation of that kind by their 
council, ominously connected with an execution ? 

Turning now to consider the American feeling which has given 
rise to these interchanges, it may be confidently stated that the 
Russian nobleman, referred to above, was right in assuming that the 
idea of the sanctity of nationalities is much weaker in America than 
in Western Europe. It was this evident apathy, when Italy was 
falling, that brought down on that country Mrs. Browning’s ‘* Curse 
for a Nation;” and it is this that wrote and that reads Artemus 
Ward’s sneers at the Fenians. The enthusiasm with which Kossuth 
was received in America fifteen years ago, when he came with the 
purpose of effecting an Anglo-American alliance against despotism, 
may secm to disparage this statement. But that welcome, so far as 
it can be referred to any deep feeling at all, must be attributed to the 
traditional antipathy to Austria, and particularly to the Hapsburgs, 
which is now a century old. After the peace of Hubertsburg, 
Joseph IT., the interested ally of England, and rival of Frederic of 
Prussia, took care to show his hostility to the Americans and to their 
revolutionary movements. ‘The “ House of Hapsburg” became even 
then a proverbial name for despotism, and “'Tories” in those days 
were taunted with having it for an ally. The feeling has been 
fostered with some care, and there has even been a clever American 
book written on “The Crimes of Austria,” which has influenced 
politicians whilst they were yet students. To this feeling—far less 
Pro-Hungarian than Anti-Hapsburg—Kossuth’s transient success 
was due. Some fecling there has been favourable to Poland, more 
especially in earlier days when the memory of Kosciusko was fresher ; 
but the crime against Poland has, so far as American statesmen 
have discussed it, been laid at many doors, equally with that of 
Russia. There has thus been no particular obstacle to an alliance 
with Russia arising from her violent suppression of revolutionary 
nationalities, which were understood to have no higher aim than to 
set up castes and despotisms of their own so soon as they were free 
from that of the Czar. 

The first decided manifestations of American sympathy for Russia 
occurred during the Crimean war. I was residing at that time in 


Washington, where this feeling was very general, and took some pains 
to search into the causes of it. It was not difficult to discover that 
the sympathy for Russia mainly emanated from the Russia within 
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our own borders. The similarity between serfdom in the one and 
slavery in the other is too well known to require illustration here. 
It is more important to remember that both of these institutions 
existed in vast and sparsely settled regions ; that they had organised 
both territories into a system of immense estates, owned by a few 
wealthy and powerful men; and that both regions were animated by 
a passion for extension and aggression. The American Russia had, 
moreover, held the reins of the United States Government for a 
quarter of a century, and in pursuing its objects it had frequently 
come into collision with the moral sentiment of Europe. This senti- 
ment, chiefly represented by England, did not hesitate to utter itself 
against slavery, against the injustice of the Mexican war, the “ fili- 
bustering”’ against Central America, and the sinister designs on 
Cuba. ILence the Slave-power—then the Autocrat of all America— 
had come to cherish a strong animosity against England ; and when 
the Crimean war broke out it at once showed itself against England 
and in favour of Russia, which had never uttered a word against 
slavery or against any Southern scheme of extending the area and. 
the markets of slavery. The administration of Mr. Pierce, which 
was in power at the time, represented exclusively the pro-slavery 
party, and was particularly hostile to England. Unfortunately the 
entire country, from Plymouth Rock onward, was covered with so 
many monuments of the uniformly oppressive course of England 
toward America, that there was only too much fuel to feed this anti- 
Knglish feeling even in the sections least friendly to slavery. Never- 
theless New England, and the States born of her, were too far 
advanced in feeling to sympathise with the despot in a war between 
Liberty and Despotism. In the Northern States, the adulation of 
ltussia was almost confined to the Mew York JTera//—then, and 
always utterly servile to oppressors—whilst the Boston press was 
earnest in its sympathy with the Allies. In New York the fall of 
Sebastopol was announced in the theatres and received with deafening 
cheers. But in all the South there was, I believe, not a politician 
or a newspaper that did not take the side of Russia. 

As Antieus would regain his strength by touching the earth, so do 
wounded monarchs remember their people in times of calamity, and 
seek to recover strength by contact with them. The Russian Czar evoked 
a reinforcement of his throne from the plantations. ‘The American 
slaveholders winced under this grand and sudden emancipation of the 
serfs, and especially at something said by the Czar about “humanity” 
when he performed the act. The opponents of slavery at once availed 
themselves of the prestige of Russia, which the Southerners them- 
selves had so industriously diffused through the nation, and rang the 
changes upon the greatness and humanity of Russia. The example 
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of that country was quoted with much effect against the obstinate 
retention of a similar institution by a republic. And thus the admira- 
tion for Russia was for intimate political reasons assiduously cultivated 
in the North. Amongst the Northern people it no doubt became a 
genuine though never an ardent nor a universal feeling; but it was 
not accompanied by any sentiment adverse to England or France. 
It is also noteworthy that several of the leading Northern papers 
strongly condemned—whilst none of them approved—the mission of 
Mr. Fox, and that the enthusiastic demonstrations in Russia have 
been received in America with a significant silence, with the exception 
of Mr. Seward’s chief organ, the New York Times, which has taken 
them as a text for an article reminding Europe that America knows 
how to be grateful to friends. 

At length the time arrived when America must turn and grapple 
with er Russia. And now there came cold blasts from Western 
Europe, and warm breath from the steppes of Russia. Whilst 
France was proposing openly to aid the South, whilst Alabamas, 
manned by Englishmen, were destroying American commerce, whilst 
every other European nation was either indifferent or hostile, Russia 
warmly applauded the efforts of America to preserve her Union, and 
even sent her fleet in the eyes of the world to bear the expression of 
her sympathies. Under such circumstances it could not be expected 
that Americans would at once begin to search into the historical 
records of Russia, or weigh the part she had played in the old 
domestic controversies of another hemisphere: she did what was 
inevitable—clasped the only hand that had been extended to her in 
her hour of darkness. 

This sentiment is on the part of the American warm and real, but 
it means no more than gratitude. Nevertheless there is some reason 
to think that politicians at Washington and at St. Petersburg are 
coldly considering how these popular emotions may be utilised. Un- 
doubtedly, in the case of a conflict of either of those two countries 
with England or France, the other would permit the fitting out 
within its borders of any number of predatory cruisers by such 
belligerent. 

The indications are, that there will be a reconciliation between 
Washington and the Tuileries. It is, however, deeply to be regretted 
that the relations between England and America should be settling 
down into a condition of vindictiveness on one side, and of proud 
indifference on the other. It is a sad presage for the world, that the 
first message sent from New York to England by the Atlantic Tele- 
graph should have been a cold sneer. The chief hope in which the 
friend of peace can indulge is, that the common sense of England 
will abandon, whilst such a course would be beyond misconstruction, 
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a policy that is not even pennywise. Lord Stanley has, indeed, 
almost invited America to reassert her claims, in his public speeches. 
But the United States cannot recognise such expressions, nor minis- 
terial changes ; she has many precedents on which to act, and none 
of them will permit her to renew a claim that has been refused, 
except when she is in a position to do so imperatively. The fact that 
the two nations representing the English language, law, and liberty, 
should, in their respective great historical conflicts with barbarism in 
the noon of this century, each have found the other sympathising 
with its enemy, is an anomaly and a scandal; and it will be an 
evidence of the decay of statesmanship in both nations if they are 
not startled enough by it to ensure a more honourable record in the 
future, and transmit no worse result than such natural shame as 
Titania might have felt on awaking from her grotesque infatuation. 

Yet it is impossible in the nature of things that any regular 
alliance can be formed between Russia and America. The reac- 
tion in the United States from a generation of Southern misrule, 
ending almost in ruin, must for the next generation at least transfer 
the sceptre to New England ; for the South and New England alone 
represent ideas, the States between the two being, as Wendell 
Phillips has well said, “like the blank leaves between the Old and 
New Testaments, taking any impression that the owner for the 
time being chooses to write on them.” New England is to be the 
directing brain of America, and New England has both culture and 
character; it has also convictions more than sentiments—convictions 
whose roots are traceable deep in the heart of that great era from 
which sprang Anglo-Saxon liberty. They who seek to press the 
sentiment of gratitude so far as to create a practical and permanent 
co-operation between the intensified absolutism of the past and the 
idealistic republicanism of New England, will find the fruit they 
seek rotten ere it is ripe. Nulla vestigia retrorsum. It was not a 
new Russia that the Mayflower fought its way across the ocean to 
establish, but a new England. 


Moncvure D. Conway. 
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Or the eight thousand and odd communes which still compose the 
municipal life of Italy, there are but few which do not contain within 
themselves abundant records from which to frame a history, not only 
complete, but interesting and instructive, of their own individual 
past; and none of them, perhaps, is richer in materials for this 
purpose than the city of Perugia. Ido not, however, propose to 
employ them in any such manner here; but only to cull as much 
from them as may justify the title prefixed to this paper. 

The main glory of Perugia still lies in its being the city of adoption 
of the great painter who, being Pietro Vannucci, is known to all the 
world, and will be known to all time, as Pietro Perugino. Tardy but 
almost entire justice has been done to him and to the Umbrian school 
whose chief and representative he is. I will, therefore, wholly abstain 
from the purely artistic questions allied and associated with his name, 
though a great deal even as yet but little known might be said there- 
upon, and will touch firstly upon two incidents in connection with his 
story, more novel, and to the English reader probably still more 
interesting. 

The once well-known Cappella del Magistrato is now nothing more 
than an ante-room, and time has dealt so harshly with its former 
decorations that it no longer merits a loftier service ; but the chamber 
in which Bonfigli laboured before Pietro devoted to it his much higher 
powers, has a curious little history attached to it, the interest of which 

vannot be effaced by the combined efforts of dusty years and French 
rapacity. It is illustrative also not only of the manners of the age, 
but of the truth that one age does not in fundamental manners differ 
very much from another. In the year 1479 a certain Pietro di Galeotto 
was commissioned by the Priori to paint certain subjects for it, within 
the space of two years, at the price of two hundred florins; and 
amongst other things, he was to paint the portraits of his worthy 
masters, the Priori themselves. If he failed to complete the work 
within the stipulated period, he was to pay a fine of fifteen golden 
ducats. Three years passed away, during which Galeotto received 
some payments on account; but his labour, nevertheless, remained 
uncompleted. He seems, however, to have becn highly prized by the 
magistracy, probably on account of the nature of a portion of the 
work on which he was engaged; for on the 29th of June, 1482, I find 
that yet another year’s grace was given to him, on the plea that there 
had been some contagious disease in Perugia, by reason of which he 
had struck work and absented himself. Very likely there was some 
truth in the plea, inasmuch as we constantly find in the time-bargains 
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of the period a proviso to the effect that more time shall be allowed 
in the event of the prevalence of plague. Whether he was stricken 
by the plague, I know not; but I find that he died in the May of the 
following year, and that the work which he had undertaken was left 
unfinished. Then it was that the Magistrates turned to Pietro 
Perugino; and on the 28th day of November they stipulated with 
him that he should complete the work, cut short by the death of 
Galeotto, within the space of four months; on no account omitting 
the portraits of “tutti i Decemviri con loro Notaro.” <A few days 
after, however, Perugino left Perugia, without giving the Chapel and 
the likenesses of the Priori a moment’s thought. Whereupon these 
in hot haste, terribly anxious about having themselves handed down 
to posterity, to say nothing about having themselves in a conspicuous 
position for the benefit of their contemporaries, got hold of another 
artist, one Celandro, and promised him a hundred florins if he would 
finish the work lately entrusted to Pietro Perugino. The Madonna, 
or rather the two Madonnas—for there was to be a couple of them— 
the Bambino, and the four patron saints of the city, were to be com- 
pleted within the term of a year; but “all the portraits, together 
with their notary,” were to be finished in a fortnight! The Virgin 
and Child, San Lorenzo, San Ludovico, Sant? Ercolano, and San 
Costanzo, it appears, might be kept waiting; but the Priori must 
have themselves done at once. The former could sit at any time, I 
suppose, whilst even such mighty men as Priori were perforce mortal. 
Indeed they were more mortal as Priori than as men, inasmuch as 
they held office only for a limited period ; and we may fairly infer, 
from their desperate hurry to be stuck up on the Chapel walls, that 
the limited period was fast drawing toa close. Fancy a poor man 
having to paint ten Priori, and their notary to boot, within fifteen 
days! He painted the whole eleven, however ; whether or not within 
the precisely stipulated time, I cannot say. But when the worthy 
Celandro had done that much, he did not bother himself in the least 
about executing the remainder of the commission. Poor St. Ercolano 
and his three fellow-saints were wholly forgotten ; and the satisfied 
Decemvirs, with the notary, troubled their heads no further about 
the Bambino and the two Madonnas. Positively twelve years passed 
away, during which nothing was done. See, however, the revenges 
brought in by the whirligig of Time, and the humiliations to which 
poor, proud, unhappy Bumbledom has ever and anon to submit! In 
the year 1495 the Magistracy, composed of course of an entirely new 
set of officers, again took up the idea of having the neglected Chapel 
finally and satisfactorily decorated ; and for that purpose entered into 
fresh stipulations with Pietro Perugino, who had meanwhile become 
famous by the works which he had executed in what a Perugian 
historian of the last century calls “fuori di patria” (out of his own 
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country), meaning thereby other Italian cities, and especially in the 
Vatican at Rome. Six months only were to be given him this time. 
But in addition to the subjects previously mentioned, he was to 
paint a Pieta in the tympanum over the altar; and for that purpose— 
alas! for poor Bumbledom !—the frescoed portraits of all the priors, 
with their notary, done by Celandro, were to be broken up and the 
bits carted away. They were destroyed accordingly ; and we possess, 
not their portraits, about which they were so nervously anxious, but 
this laughable record of their little vanity. 

But over and above this under-current of permanent human nature, 
of which we get these curious glimpses, there is yet another point 
of resemblance traceable in the record between that age and ours. 
In reading of the recurring delays on the part of the various 
artists employed by the Perugian Magistracy, do we not seem almost 
to be reading of some much-debated frescoes commissioned to be done 
by a certain House of Commons? Celandro and Galeotto might be 
set side by side, despite the difference of four centuries, with one or 
two Academicians who could be mentioned here, and have been men- 
tioned in “another place,” by indignant members, in “ questions” 
addressed to succeeding Chancellors of the Exchequer; and the 
Cappella del Magistrato finds its fellow in the Nelson monument, 
still without its lions. 

Warm as have been the controversies regarding the merits of the 
Umbrian school, and those of Pietro Perugino especially, they have 
been quite equalled in earnestness by the polemics respecting his 
death, burial, and theological opinions. He died in 1524, and only 
twenty-six years later was published the first edition of Vasari’s Lives 
of the Painters. That his notice of Perugino is written in an 
unfriendly spirit, I think no impartial person would deny, though he 
would refrain from imputing to it that malignity which some defenders 
of Perugia have in heat endeavoured to attach to it. Vasari states 
that Perugino could ‘never be got to believe in the immortality of 
the soul, that at the close of life he obstinately clung to his wrong 
opinions, and was accordingly denied Christian burial. This assertion 
has been repeated, on Vasari’s authority, by almost every succeeding 
writer on the subject; and Salvator Rosa, who wrote in colours as 
sombre as those in which he painted, in upbraiding the irreligious 
spirit of the artists of his own time, wondered that the earth did not 
yawn and swallow them up, seeing that in matters concerning faith 
and the soul they imitated “quel di Perugia,” him of Perugia. An 
attempt has been made in an indifferent Life of Perugino, by Signor 
Mezzanotte, to show that Salvator Rosa was here referring to another 
Perugian artist, who flourished a hundred years later, one Agostino 
Tassi; but in the attempt he completely fails, and it may fairly be 
concluded that “ quel di Perugia ” was no other than Pietro. Indeed, 
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the opinion of Perugino’s incredulity and consequent banishment 
from consecrated ground became so universal, that a spot began to 
be shown, and is shown to this day, rather more than a mile outside 
Fontignano, a little place between Perugia and Citta della Pieve, 
where he happened to be painting when death overtook him in his 
eighty-seventh year, and which is asserted to be the burial-place of 
the painter, thus separated from the communion of the faithful. Over 
and above this, Pompeo Pellini, who wrote a history of Perugia 
which stretches over three thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
years, and which during the years covered by the author’s own life- 
time is most minute, and executed twelvemonth by twelvemonth, 
makes no mention of Perugino’s death. Pellini was alive in 1524, 
the date of Perugino’s decease; and though the third volume, in 
which that year is treated, is not only exceedingly rare, but is in 
most copies short of the very leaves which especially refer to 1524, 
the copy in the library of Perugia is unimpaired, and is equally with 
the rest silent about the great painter’s death. He was loth, say the 
adversaries of Pietro Perugino, to mention what was such a disgrace 
to the city whose glories he was so industriously celebrating. 

Nor is there anything unlikely in the supposition; for the very 
warmest defenders of Perugino regard the charge as the very severest 
that could be made against him ; his most intelligent advocate, Signor 
Mariotti, calling it the “ brutta macchia d’ineredulo,” the ugly charge 
and reproach of being an unbeliever. In order to absolve him from 
this terrible imputation, there have been rooted up two curious docu- 
ments, the first of which bears the date of 1515, and shows how 
Perugino bought for six florins a sepulchre, to be given him when he 
died, by the Religious of the Convent of the Santissima Annunziata, 
in Florence. To this, however, it is answered that the very same 
authority which quotes this document, says that he returned to 
Perugia in 1512, and never left it again. And in any case the docu- 
ment can only show that he desired to have, and paid for, decent 
burial, but by no means that he deserved it or got it. The ubiquitous 
diligence, however, of Mariotti has discovered another instrument 
more to the purpose; and this is no less than an agreement between 
the sons of Pietro Perugino and the monks of the Convent of 
S. Agostino, in Perugia, that, in consideration of money still due from 
them to the deceased painter for work done by him over the high 
altar of their church, they should transport his body from Fontignano 
to Perugia, should bury him in their said church, and should celebrate 
office within it for the repose of his soul. This at first would seem 
to be conclusive ; but then even Signor Mariotti does not pretend that 
this agreement was ever carried out. The monks of 8. Agostino, 
for whom Perugino had done a vast amount of work, must have been 
excellent judges of his claims to Christian burial ; and had they given 
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it to him within their church, they would have seemed conclusively 
to assert his right toit. But they did no such thing, An excellent 
reason for their not doing so, however, is adduced by the same cun- 
ning Mariotti, from an archive preserved in 8. Agostino, and written 
by a monk of the order, one Padre Giacomo Giappessi, who died in 
1720. He had heard of the agreement between his Order and the sons 
of Perugino, but he had heard also of the story of the impenitent death, 
and the burial in a profane spot near to an oak on the side of a hill 
outside of Fontignano. The reason, however, which he gives for the 
body not having been transported as agreed, is that “ allora correvano 
tempi calamitosi per le guerre e contagio,” that it was a time of war 
and pestilence, and that the monks delayed the transfer in consequence, 
and meanwhile contented themselves—this he expressly adds—with 
“placing the body in a sacred spot more conveniently near to that 
where he died.” 

But even should this be deemed conclusive—and hardly anybody 
could deem it conclusive—as to the fact of his having received 
Christian burial, it leaves the question of his incredulity with regard 
to the immortality of the soul untouched. Signor Mariotti, writing 
before the close of the last century, could not upon this point call in 
aid a piece of testimony which he would eagerly have pounced down 
upon, and which is to the following effect. When the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany was endeavouring to fill up the gaps made in the Pitti 
Gallery by the robberies of the great French war, a number of 
pictures were got out of an old lumber room, dusted, and hung up in 
the vacant places. One of these was a portrait of a man, holding a 
scroll, on which was written Timete Deum, “Fear God.” It was in 
shockingly bad condition, and was long attributed to Francia. But 
when Cavaliere Montalvi became director of the Pitti Museum, he 
had this portrait, along with many others, carefully cleaned. The 
process brought to light on the right hand side of the upper end of 
the back of the canvas, a name and date, which were clearly “ Pietro 
Perugino, 1494.” Unfortunately the restorer, in whose hands it was 
placed, relined the picture and destroyed the superscription. Signor 
Montalvi had, however, already compared the handwriting with that 
of Perugino, and it had satisfactorily passed that test. When shown 
in its cleaned and restored condition to professed judges, it was 
unanimously pronounced to be by Perugino, and by some it was 
suggested that it was a portrait of the great artist done by himself. 
An impression of it was at once sent to Perugia, in order that it 
might be compared with the well-known likeness done by the artist’s 
own hand in the celebrated Sala del Cambio. They resembled each 
other most closely, the remark being that the new one seemed to be a 
portrait of Perugino when he was five or six years younger than 
when he painted the one at Perugia. But here again was fresii 
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corroboration ; for the portrait in the Sala del Cambio was done some- 
where about the year 1500, and the recently discovered one had borne 
the date, though now obliterated, of 1494. It is now in the Uffizi, in 
the room dedicated to the portraits of painters executed by them- 
selves. 

The controversy, for some time abandoned, as to Perugino’s in- 
credulity, was again forthwith renewed. If, said his advocates, he 
was such a foul unbeliever, why did he with his own brush put a scroll 
into his own hand, in his own portrait, and superfluously write 
thereon “ Timete Deum?” But the other side was not to be set down 
so easily. It was a mere piece of hypocrisy, they said; the superfluous 
and demonstrative piety of a man justly suspected of irreligion. Just 
look when and where it was painted! Why in Florence, in the year 
1494, at the time that Savonarola had frightened two-thirds of the 
Florentines into the most extravagant form of ascctism, and the other 
third into feigned conformity with the devotion of the majority. He 
may have painted very good pictures, said these ; painted them with 
the help of his pupils; but he was a misbelieving dog, and was 
buried on a dung heap and damned accordingly. 

The controversy might have assumed a materially altered form had 
Perugino’s advocates been acquainted with a marginal : and manuscript 
note ‘made i in a copy of the first edition of Vasari, which once was, 
and for anything I know to the contrary still is, in the Imperial 
Library of Paris; and the fact that it should have escaped the 
researches of so many bookworms, and especially of the diligent 
Mariotti, is not a little surprising. The note is by Gaspare Celio, 
and is in these terms. ‘‘ When he was on the point of death he was 
told that it was necessary for him to confess his sins. Pietro 
answered, I wish to see how it will fare beyond with a soul (‘Come 
stard di la un’ anima’) that has not confessed; nor would he do 
otherwise. On which account he was buried outside in a field, where 
his family caused a maesta to be painted. This is told by Niccold 
dalle Pomerancie, whose wife was related to Pietro’s.” 

Vermiglioli was acquainted with this note, and indulges in all a 
bibliomaniac’s quiet but scornful exultation over the ignorance of 
Perugino’s advocates concerning it. And in the jottings for a more 
correct life of Perugino, which he appends to his life of Pinturrichio, 
he quotes it as conclusive against those who have so long and so 
laboriously struggled against the correctness of Vasari’s statement. 
But in reality could anything be not only less conclusive in favour of 
Vasari, but more completely destructive of the more important part 
of his assertion respecting the great Umbrian painter? What is 
that assertion? Not only that Perugino was denied Christian burial, 
but that he could never be brought to believe in the immortality of 
the soul. Now, although one is unfortunately compelled to concede 
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that the refusal to confess his sins to a priest at the point of death 
would be sufficient to obtain for Perugino dishonourable burial, the 
marginal note quoted above proves not only that Perugino did not 
disbelieve in the immortality of the soul, but that he so strongly 
believed in it that he wished to know what would be its state beyond 
the grave, travelling under conditions then very unfrequent. Pietro 
did not believe in the efficacy of confession and priestly absolution. 
If this was the amount of his unbelief, I think his anxious advocates 
may at last be satisfied that from his memory has been wiped the 
“ brutta macchia d’incredulo.” 

But not alone in painting and its moreclosely cognate arts has Perugia 
becn fruitful. I find mention but of one Perugian musician for whom 
even local partiality dares claim immortality ; and despite the “Swans’ 
Lament for the death of the Phoenix of Musicians,” I doubt whether 
the life written by the Canonico Giovanni Angiolo Guidarelli in 1660, 
will save from greedy forgetfulness the name of the illustrious 
Cavaliere Baldassare Ferri. But in literary compositions Perugia 
has ever been amazingly prolific. I have before me a catalogue of 
some five hundred works written mostly by Perugians, and when not 
by them, always concerning their city. Giacinto Vincioli published, 
between 1712 and 1729, the lives of as many as seventy-seven 
Perugian poets! The industrious Vermiglioli, whose valuable library 
is now in the possession of the Baglioni family, makes a note in his 
“ Bibliographia” to the effect that these seventy-seven might have had 
many more added to them, had not Vincioli been ignorant of various 
Perugian bards from the fourteenth century downwards, well worthy 
of notice; and he goes on to give the names of twenty-six of the 
most celebrated—not all, remember, but only the most celebrated—of 
those omitted in Vincioli’s collection. Yet it must not be supposed 
that because they are so numerous they are absolutely deficient in 
merit. Doubtless they were of that large class of poets affected in 
their own days but afterwards forgotten, who are of light enough 
draught to be able to float along the stream, but are therefore not 
heavy enough to escape being upset and submerged in the ocean of 
Time. Indeed the one Perugian poem which seems most deserving of 
preservation, has never been published at all. It is by one Lorenzo 
Spirito, and is called in one place “The Lament of Perugia,” and by 
Ciatti, who wrote in 1636, and who calls Spirito “a good poet, but 
a better soldier,” is referred to and quoted (from the manuscript) as 
the “Lament of the Griffon;” the griffon being the emblem of 
Perugia. Another poem of his, relating to the mighty deeds of the 
potent Captain Niccold Picinini, whose secretary he was, and in 
whose service doubtless he won the title of “better soldier” given 
him by Ciatti, was published at Vicenza in 1489, and is now most 
difficult to get hold of. Vincioli was, of course, acquainted with this 
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printed production, but he is quite silent, in his list of the works of 
the seventy-seven poets, about the ‘ Lament of the Griffon.” It is in 
terza rima, and is divided into sixteen parts. Occasionally it is 
exceedingly bitter, and not only bemoans the losses by conquest and 
insurrection which Perugia had suffered, but inveighs forcibly against 
the evil customs which it had begun to tolerate. According to the 
Griffon, Perugia was built by the Trojans, who originally called it 
Tibera, from its proximity to the Tiber. The poet soon passes from 
the origin to the glories of Perugia ; but these he is unable to recount 
without remembering that they no longer existed. There is a 
passage in the third part of the “ Lament” which for poetical vigour 
and robustness of expression in describing martial triumphs, is, to 
my thinking, unsurpassed in epic literature. Chiusi and Arezzo and 
Montepulciano and Orvieto and Viterbo are mentioned as having been 
made tributary to the power of the Griffon ; but vindictiveness is 
chiefly manifested towards his nearer and smaller neighbours, the 
Griffon regarding it as monstrous that Assisi (written Asesi) and 
“Ja barbara Bettona” should have dared rebel against his rule. 
Concerning the first there is a strong and amusing triplet, in which 
the Griffon says— 
“« Et ebbi sotto le mia braccia Asesi, 
Et certo ben ch’assai ne fu pentuto 
Contender meco, tanto il vilipesi ;”’ 
such a thorough good thrashing had Assisi received that she must 
have bitterly repented of ever having contended with the Griffon. 
Bettona is spoken of not only as barbarous, but as exceedingly foolish, 
in raising its head over and over again, forgetting how, says the 
Griffon, ‘I sent there every year fire and sword to make its whole 
neighbourhood sterile.” But from these, though no longer subject 
to him, the Griffon turns with contempt to relate with a momentary 
pride how 
‘«« Prestando al mio destrier pid de speroni 
Passai per forza il giogo d’Apennino, 
E per la Marcha spiegai miei pennoni ;” 

how he struck deeper spurs into his war-steed, forcibly burst the 
barrier of the Apennines, and flaunted his pennon over the Marches. 

After proclaiming Fortune to be a turncoat, and mundane glory to 
be vain, the Griffon cannot refrain from recording with pleasure how 
he defeated an army of “ genti Anghilese,” of Englishmen, “ huomini 
perversi,” obstinate men, who, however, were some slain, some dis- 
persed. 

In the ninth part the poet describes the discords and wars which 
in the fifteenth century desolated not only Perugia, but the whole 
of Italy, and takes occasion to enumerate and glorify the most 
illustrious captains who did honour to the valour, if injury to the 
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prosperity, of their country. Indeed the sword of the soldier is con- 
tinually peeping out from underneath the mantle of the bard ; and it 
is when he most vigorously and successfully sweeps the strings of his 
lyre that the martial weapon is most plainly betrayed. But in the 
twelfth division of his poem he confines himself to the more imme- 
diate vices of his own city, and, as in every other satire of social 
manners, the women come in for the heaviest portion of the moralist’s 
reproof. Velvet, it seems, which had got itself introduced from 
Tuscany, was overmuch worn, and had been the seed of still grosser 
luxury. So abandoned had they become that they wore pearls in 
their hair, gold and silver necklaces, and actually embroidered and 
befringed their kerchiefs. Nothing would content them but they 
must have three gowns at a time, and if their husbands could not 
satisfy them, they pouted. The ladies of to-day will perhaps take 
more comfort from this satire of the fifteenth century than the ladies 
of the fifteenth century received annoyance. They will, I fear, be 
inclined to conclude that as the terrible luxury of the ladies of 
Perugia, as painted by Lorenzo Spirito, does not seem so very terrible 
to them, their own still greater luxury satirised to-day will seem 
but a small matter to the fashionable world of posterity. 

I do not know whether they will be vindictive enough to rejoice 
that poor Spirito got himself into trouble with his writings. Should 
they be prone to gloat over his misfortunes, let them remember that 
it was not on account of the above animadversions upon their sex, 
inasmuch as these, as I have said, have never been published. Not 
the less, however, was he accused of high crimes and misdemeanours, 
amongst which was the crime of being the author of “ certain infamous 
and satirical poetry.” This last charge was, however, I strongly 
suspect, only a pretext and not the real motive for the persecution 
put upon him. At least, the “infamous poetry” isnowhere quoted, 
though we have ourselves seen that it was satirical enough. But 
what his +ea/ crime was I have been enabled to gather from a petition 
which the poor fellow addressed to the papal legate, in 1457, to be let 
off from 2 condemnation to twelve months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of “six hundred pounds’ weight of farthings,” both to be quadrupled 
if the culprit did not present himself within ten days of the sentence. 
The sentence says nothing of “infamous poctry,” but is exceedingly 
magniloquent, after ecclesiastical fashion, as to his being an “ evil- 
tongued contemner and derider of the ordinances of Holy Mother 
Church, a scoffer at the Catholic faith, and of the mandates of our 
divinely appointed Pope Calixtus III.” “ Nee non ”—for I really 
cannot refrain from giving the next magnificent sentence in the 
original Latin, with all its terrible genitive cases plural,—* nee non 
vilipensorem et derisorem sacrarum monicionum (sic) praedicatorum 
venerabilium religiosorum dictorum pradicatorum referentium et 
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predicantium pias salubres constitutiones Sancta: Matris Ecclesia 
editas compositas et ordinatas in matura deliberatione reverendissi- 
morum patruum Dominorum Cardinalium,” &c., &c., for many a yard 
more, till one loses breath in reading and laughing at stuff which 
has a parallel only in the terrible curse pronounced upon the poor 
little jackdaw of Rheims. Whether Lorenzo Spirito as thoroughly 
repented as the jackdaw, and, like him, at last in the odour of 
sanctity died, the archives of Perugia omit to mention. But they 
do tell us that, in order to escape incarceration, and probably more 
in order not to have to pay that awful six hundred pounds’ weight 
of copper, he “confessed his fault; and showing sorrow for it, car 
was given to his supplication, and he obtained a diminution of the 
fine from six hundred to one hundred Jibre di denari, to be paid to 
the abbot of the monks of San Pictro for the building of their 
church.” 

What a picture of the time have we here! A writer made a little 
more large-minded and critical by the mere exercise of his own 
mind and pen, a superb intolerant legate, dog-Latin accusations 
of heresy, the submission (probably feigned) of a poor fellow 
standing alone, and not having any martyr’s stuff in him, and a 
fine to be paid to some comfortable: orthodox monks! But that 
Lorenzo Spirito was not « heretic at all, and that the accusation 
was probably made against him by some one who had smarted 
under his satirical verses, [ gather from the fact that in the 
fourteenth canto of the “ Lament of the Griffon,” the author, fearing 
the destruction of Perugia, prays “God and the Virgin” to deliver 
both it and him from such a disaster. Clearly, he could not have 
been a very terrible unbeliever. Indeed, the learned Mariotti, 
writing towards the close of the last century, was at one time 
inclined to attribute to Lorenzo Spirito the authorship of the pious 
verses inscribed on the Gonfalone di Santa Maria Nuova, the 
painting of which is asserted by Tranquilli to be by Bonfigli, 
Pietro Perugino’s questionably supposed master. 

The history of this banner is curious as illustrating the manners 
of the time. On the 3rd day of September, 1477, the Confraternita 
di San Benedetto presented a petition to the Magistracy, in which 
was set forth that the most holy gonfalon of the Church of Santa 
Maria Nuova had not for some time past been carried through the 
city, either in procession or during any other devotion, like the gon- 
fulons of the other churches ; but that the confraternity intended to 
make one afresh, and have it carried in procession through the streets 
on the coming feast of the Nativity of the Virgin Mary. In aid of 
this purpose the confraternity asked from the Commune twelve pounds 
of wax; and their petition was graciously heard. The wax, I con- 
clude, was to be made up into candles to be burnt in the procession. 

XxX2 
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Mariotti declares that, putting the gonfalon side by side with Bon- 
figli’s other works, he can with difficulty believe that it was painted 
by him. In this he shows his usual critical acumen ; and he displays 
it afresh when he returns to a sounder judgment about the verses on 
the Gonfalone, which end with the lines— 


‘*Con pianti fatta fu gridand’ omei 
Nel mille settanta quattro cento sei ;” 


und expresses his maturer judgment that they were composed by 
some other poet, “very inferior to Lorenzo Spirito.” Of this we 
may be quite sure. But he does not so much as hint that the 
verses, pious as they be, contained any sentiments which, if better 
expressed, might not be ascribed to the author of “The Lament of 
the Griffon.” Peace to the unpublished satirist! I suppose he 
wrote some telling squibs and stuck them on the city walls, and 
so was conveniently made a heretic of. Let us hope that he paid his 
uttermost farthing when he acquitted himself of the reduced penalty 
of one hundred pounds’ weight of copper, to be handed over to the 
abbot of the monks of St. Peter. 

It might be imagined, from this story, that the good people of 
Perugia were not only prone in old times to look unfavourably 
upon all heretics, but that the civil power was always at the beck of 
the ecclesiastical when the latter wished to enforce its decrees by 
more than threats, to be executed on the other side of the grave. 
But for the honour of the brave old city, I think I may truly say 
that this was far from being the case. It is true that Perugia 
usually adhered to the Guelph or Papal party; but as, on most 
occasions, this wore the semblance of being the more national of the 
contending sides, it cannot be considered as arguing any obstinate 
submission to the temporal pretensions of the Vatican. We have 
seen wiser people in our day commit the same mistake with far less 
excuse for committing it. Let us hope that the Neo-Guelphs in 
Italy are now things of the past; but we must remember that 
Mrs. Barrett Browning at one time fell into the delusion, and the 
large-minded Gioberti died in it. I am shocked, however, at finding 
that the Perugians were so uncertain in their allegiance that they 
positively anticipated the English feast of Guy Fawkes’ Day by 
four hundred years, as I find them burning Martin IV. in effigy as 
early as 1282. To adduce another proof of their disobedience of 
papal mandates, I find that in 1315 Perugia had no less than forty- 
two towers, and that in 1476 Sixtus TV. not only threatened a fine 
of fifty ducats, but fulminated a Bull of Excommunication, against 
ull those who should demolish or further tamper with the same. 
Whether he or his successors made much by the money penalty 
I do not discover. But one shudders to think how many people 
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must have been excommunicated and are damned to all eternity for 
being concerned in the work of demolition, since at the present 
moment I can count but four, and these are in a very sorry plight. 
I fear that in those more outrageous, as in these less credulous days, 
a Bull of Excommunication was not the terrible thing that some 
historians are inclined to consider it. Men in hot mood reck little of 
torments that they do not see; and the denunciations of Sixtus LV. 
were heeded about as much as a “ pestilential free press” has heeded 
censures of a more recent date. 

But it must not be supposed that these Umbrians have not invari- 
ably been a devout and readily believing people. One of the curi- 
osities of Perugia is the wedding-ring of the Virgin kept in the 
Cappella del Santo Anello, a little chapel to the left as you enter the 
athedral dedicated to San Lorenzo. lor most people the chapel has 
lost its interest, now that it no longer possesses the altarpiece of the 
Sposalizio by Perugino, which Orsini, in his “Guide to the City of 
Perugia,” published in 1784, speaks of as one of that artist’s most 
beautiful works, and which Mariotti plausibly guesses to have been 
painted in 1495, on the strength of his discovery that on the 22nd 
day of February of that year, the Compagnia di San Guiseppe 
obtained from the Magistracy a subsidy for a picture that was to be 
painted for the chapel, then called of Saint Joseph, in the church of 
Saint Laurence. French rapacity carried it off at the same period 
that French soldiers turned their victories to the purpose of ckeing out 
their own artistic poverty by robbing other more gifted countries ; and 
the beautiful Sposalizio is now in the Museum of Caen. Nor should 
IT here refer to the chapel or its reputed treasure, were it not that in 
1736 Giacinto Vincioli, before mentioned, a voluminous Perugian 
writer, even still not disregarded by the learned, proposed to dedicate 
to Muratori a work in defence of the authenticity of the sacred 
relic; and so wrung from the historian a letter which has more 
interest for the modern reader than all the reliquaries in Christen- 
dom. This letter does not appear in Lazzari’s collection of Mura- 
tori’s correspondence, published at Venice in 1801; nor have I met 
with it anywhere save in the Bibliographia Storico-Perugina, compiled 
and annotated by Vermiglioli, in whose possession lies the original. 
It bears the date of August, 1736, and runs as follows :— 


“Tt is my habit to speak frankly with all people, especially with my friends, 
among the chief of whom I count you. You wish to defend this sacred ring. 
Now it seems to me a very difficult enterprise, and one, I will say further, from 
which little credit is to be reaped. ‘There is not a single writer of antiquity to 
show us that rings were used in Hebrew nuptials, nor one that speaks of the 
ring in question. You will be reduced, then, for your entire defence, to citing 
Papal Bulls of recent centuries, indulgences, feasts, and such-like. But the 
learned aro already accustomed to count such acts for nothing, and Padre 
Papebrochio, together with his fellow Bollandists, and Launojo and others, 
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have shown as much in numerous instances. The Popes, in conceding their 
approbation in such form, have never formally examined the matter, nor has 
anybody ever proved to them on solid authority that this was the wedding-ring 
of the Blessed Virgin. They have done nothing more than accommodate them- 
selves to the credulity of the people, which represents this supposed relic as 
having been revered from time immemorial, a fact which nowise injures religion, 
seeing that religion is founded not upon any individual matters, but upon the 
Divine Scriptures. All that can be gained from an array of such-like Bulls, and 
by citing a host of modern authors, is to show that this ring has been venerated 
and esteemed as a notable relic for some centuries; but that does not prove 
that in barbarous and ignorant ages it was properly so received and esteemed, 
seeing that we know how an infinity of other things were then introduced, and 
how their worship is now tolerated, because they have a sufficient weight of 
antiquity and tradition, though of but few centuries. I hope you will reflect 
upon what little I have thus sincerely said, and then take your own course. 
Meanwhile [ warmly thank you for your kind intention of dedicating to me the 
result of your labours, and sending you the assurance of my unalterable regard, 
I sign myself, L. ANronIO MuRATORI.” 


Here we have the voice of the instructed, thoughtful, and tolerant 
modern philosopher in answer to that of the erudite, but unquestion- 
ing and narrow, child of the past. I said that Vincioli had written 
largely ; and among his other works I find the lives of twenty-four 
Perugian cardinals, of whom Vermiglioli says, “Perugia non pud 
glorificarsi,” Perugia has no call to be proud. This will, perhaps, 
be enough to show what manner of man the worthy Hyacinth was. 
But is it not refreshing to stumble upon such a letter as this in the 
year 1736, and especially in Italy? Englishmen are far too prone 
to conclude that up to the date of the French Revolution, free and 
bold thought had been the exclusive product and possession of 
Protestant countries ; the only difference really being that in Pro- 
testant countries free thought had at first a small audience, but in 
Roman Catholic countries none at all. Indeed there would be no 
difficulty in showing that the birth of free thought, as understood 
in these days, preceded in the latter the birth of free thought in the 
former, though, from favourable circumstances arising purely out of 
political causes, in Protestant countries it earlier arrived at maturity. 
At the time that Muratori penned the above letter, which breathes the 
very air necessary for the philosophic historian, Bolingbroke was a 
suspected atheist ; Ilume was only just about to excite a howl of 
terror and abuse; and Gibbon, who forty years later frightened all 
the ecclesiastics of England out of their senses and decent behaviour, 
was yet too young even to frighten his nurse. Signor Vincioli was 
deterred by this letter from his intention of dedicating his work 


to Muratori, but not from writing it. In the following year it saw 


the light. It is, however, a very diminutive work, and had probably 
shrunk from its original proportions in consequence of the caution 
which it had thus received. Nevertheless, the prodigies which the 
Sacred Ring has wrought are relied upon as forcible arguments in 
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favour of its authenticity. A decent sized library might be collected 
out of the books, pamphlets, and panegyrics published upon this 
subject at Perugia. 

Indeed, Perugia can boast of books and collections of books innu- 
merable ; and I think I have never come across anything funnier than 
the history of the foundation of the library which, in contradistinction 
to the one belonging to the Cathedral, to that of the University, and 
others, is called the Public Library. In the year 1582 there lived at 
Perugia one Prospero Podiani, who must have been one of the queerest 
of all the queer old fellows who have so often taken it into their heads 
to make collections of dusty tomes. Prospero had got together some 
seven thousand of these, and one fine morning announced that at his 
death he would bequeath them to the city, which was meanwhile to 
enjoy the free use of them. They were accordingly carted to the 
Palazzo Communale. But the patriotic old Podiani was not going 
to be robbed of his reward even in this life. He followed his books 
to the Palazzo, where, in consideration of his munificence, he was not 
only housed, but was granted by the Decemvirs an honourable place 
ut their own table, and an annuity of one hundred and fifty ducats. 
In 1592, however, this annuity was taken from him by pontifical 
decree. Forthwith the indignant Podiani revoked his gift, and made 
the authorities carry all the books back again to his own house. He 
had lived rent-free for ten years ; he had eaten, we may be sure, ten 
times three hundred and sixty-five good dinners at the public expense, 
and always sitting in “an honourable place at table ;” he had received 
fifteen hundred ducats. Dut the outraged Prospero took no heed of 
these. His books should go back, and back they went. One can 
readily understand how he would then become surrounded by a crowd 
of legacy-hunters, most of them monks and religious, eager to get all 
these seven thousand volumes for their respective communities. He 
made a succession of bequests. First, he gave them to the Dominicans, 
then to the Cassinesi, then to the Duke of Altemps, then to the 
Augustinians, then to the Cathedral, then to the Seminary, then to 
the Bishop, then to the Cappucins, them to the Vatican, then to one 
/Kineas Baldeschi, and finally to the Jesuits. These last having got 
a bequest made in their favour, there was a pause in the struggle and 
in the bibliomaniac’s will-making. Probably, with their wonted skill, 
they locked the door and mounted guard, and let nobody else come 
near him. Jesuits are cunning, if you like; but women are more 
cunning still, and a woman got through the keyhole somehow, and 
tripped up even the followers of Loyola. If the old fellow in 1600 
did not actually marry! He married, and had two sons, and this 
was more than enough to invalidate and revoke each and every prior 
bequest. 

She must have been a clever woman, for we hear of no more will- 
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making in favour of monks, or cities, or Jesuits, till 1615, when 
Giacomo Baldeschi, some relation probably of Atneas, got round him 
and induced him to make a formal bequest to the city. Perhaps Mrs. 
Prospero Podiani had grown incautious from excessive confidence, or 
had begun to lose her first influence. Be this as it may, in 1615, I 
say, he again left his library to the city of Perugia. I cannot think 
but that the struggle would have commenced afresh, and that there 
would have been another series of codicils, had not Prospero, luckily 
for the city, suddenly died in the November of that year, and lett 
books, and children, and friars, and decemyvirs to settle the affair 
umongst themselves as best they might. For, despite his last formal 
bequest, there was yet a good deal to settle. The authorities immedi- 
ately carted his books back again once more tothe Palazzo. Litigation 
forthwith began. The sons of the deceased put in their claim, and. 
the Jesuits followed by asserting theirs. Everybody else stood aside, 
content to watch the issue as tried between these great contending parties. 
Not many monks, however,—not many Dominicans, Augustinians, 
Cassinesi, or Cappucini, [ guess,—lived to see the result, which was 
not Rt lared for two-and-fifty years. In 1667, not before, was the 
city of Perugia declared to be the rightful heir of the Prospero 
=a who had died in 1615. — T confess that in the whole range of 
comedy | meet with no such comic figure as this old fellow, making 
and unmaking testaments. Not in Plautus, not in Terence, not im 
Mohiére—and where else should I look ?—do I meet with this 
whimsical book-collector’s equal. [never pass the Palazzo Com- 
munale but I faney Prospero Podiani is within, sitting in an 
honourable place, and cating his dinner for nothing. I laughed at 
him at first, and [ laugh at him still. But I have a liking for him 
also. For see! He left his books to none of the abeve. He lett 
themallto me. Morning after morning have I spent in that library, 
and nobody came to keep me company. Only a door-keeper, who 
handed me down what books I could not reach, and sat near the door- 
way cobbling shoes in the interval. 

But even in 1667 Perugia had not done with Prospero Podiani. 
Fifty years later his bequest had been succeeded by so many others 
that it was necessary to transfer all the volumes, thus become the pro- 
perty of the city, from the Palazzo to a more convenient. locality. 
This was accordingly done in 1717; and on the staircase of the 
library, as I daily mount, I read in print on a marble tablet, the 
Latin assurance that Prosper Podianus is deemed to be worthy of on 
no account yielding to the chief personages of our age in nobility and 
greatness of mind, as principally manifested in his foundation of this 


library. Bravo, Prospero Podiani! You bought your immortality 


more cheaply than anybody I ever heard of. You behaved very 
oddly about some seven thousand volumes, ate three thousand six 
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hundred and fifty dinners at the expense of your fellow-citizens, and 
are solemnly pronounced by them one of the great men of the age. 
Who shall say after this that the world is ungrateful ? 

The library, I say, is little frequented. But atime of fierce political 
and patriotic excitement is not favourable to erudition. Even as I 
write,! the students of the University of Perugia are flinging down 
their books and offering themsclyes to their country as volunteers in 
the war which they and all of us believe to be on the point of break- 
ing out. They wish to rid their land, onee and for all, of the hand 
of the stranger: Austrian and Frenchman, imperious Hapsburg and 
furtive Bonaparte, must alike be driven beyond the Alps. This time 
they will have no treacherous Gallic help. ~T think of Byron’s 
lines :— 

* Trust not for freedom to the Franks ! 
They have a king who buys and sells,” 


[ wish them God-speed in their resolve to liberate themselves from 
insidious friends, no less than from open foes. The new levies are 
crowding in. “ Kyviva Italia!” shouts the boy. “ Evviva sempre !” 
answers him the greybeard. In that prayer the most sedentary 
student, if he have but studied aright, must perforce heartily join. 
Anrren Austin. 


COTTAGE PROPERTY IN LONDON. 


Tur subject of dwellings for the poor is attracting so much atten- 
tion, that an account of a small attempt to improve them may 
be interesting to many readers, especially as the plan adopted is one 
which has answered pecuniarily, and which, while it might be under- 
taken by private individuals without much risk, would bring 
them into close and healthy communication with their hard-working 
neighbours. 

‘Two years ago I first had an opportunity of carrying out the plan 
I had long contemplated, that of obtaining possession of houses to 
be let in weekly tenements to the poor. That the spiritual elevation 
of a large class depended to a considerable extent on sanitary reform 
was I considered proved, but I was equally certain that sanitary 
improvement itself depended upon educational work among grown-up 
people; that they must be urged to rouse themselves from the 
lethargy and indolent habits into which they have fallen, and freed 
from all that hinders them from doing so. I further believed that 
any lady who would help them to obtain things, the need of which 
they felt themselves, and would sympathise with them in their desire 


(1) This article was sent to the Review about six months ago, 
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for such, would soon find them eager to learn her view of what 
was best for them; that whether this was so or not, her duty was 
to keep alive their own best hopes and intentions, which come at 
rare intervals, but fade too often for want of encouragement. | 
desired to be in a condition to’ free a few poor people from the 
tyranny and influence of a low class of landlords and landladies ; 
from the corrupting effect of continual forced communication with very 
degraded fellow-lodgers ; from the heavy incubus of accumulated dirt : 
that so the never-dying hope which I find characteristic of the poor 
might have leave to spring, and with it such energy as might help 
them to help themselves. I had not great ideas of what must be done 
for them, my strongest endeavours were to be used to rouse habits of 
industry and effort, without which they must finally sink—with which 
they might render themselves independent of me except as a friend 
and leader. The plan was one which depended on just governing 
more than on helping. ‘The first point was to secure such power 
as would enable me to insist on some essential sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

I laid the plan before Mr. Ruskin, who entered into it most warmly. 
He at once came forward with all the money necessary, and took the 
whole risk of the undertaking upon himself. He showed me, how- 
ever, that it would be far more useful if it could be made to pay; that 
a working man ought to be able to pay for his own house; that the 
outlay upon it ought, therefore, to yield a fair percentage on the 
capital invested. ‘Thus empowered and directed, I purchased three 
houses in my own immediate neighbourhood. They were leasehold, 
subject to a small ground-rent. ‘The unexpired term of the lease was 
for fifty-six years; this we purchased for £750. We spent £78 
additional in making a large room at the back of my own house, 
where I could meet the tenants from time to time. The plan has 
now been in operation about a year and a half; the financial 
result is that the scheme has paid five per cent. interest on all the 
capital, has repaid £48 of the capital; sets of two rooms have been let 
for little more than the rent of one, the houses have been kept in 
repair, all expenses have been met for taxes, ground-rent, and 
insurance. In this case there is no expense for collecting rents, as | 
do it myself, finding it most important work ; but in all the estimates 
I put aside the usual percentage for it, in case hereafter I may require 
help, and also to prove practically that it can be afforded in other 
cases. It should be observed that well-built houses were chosen, but 
they were in a dreadful state of dirt and neglect. The repairs required 
were mainly of a superficial and slight character: slight in regard to 
expense—vital as to health and comfort. The place swarmed with 
vermin ; the papers, black with dirt, hung in long strips from the 
walls ; the drains were stopped, the water supply out of order. All 
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these things were put in order, but no new appliances of any kind 
were added, as we had determined that our tenants should wait fer these 
until they had proved themselves capable of taking care of them. A 
regular sum is set aside for repairs, and this is equally divided 
between the three houses ; if any of it remains, after breakage and 
damage have been repaired, at the end of the quarter, each tenant 
decides in turn in what way the surplus shall be spent, so as to add 
to the comfort of the house. This plan has worked admirably ; the 
loss from carelessness has decreased to an amazing extent, and the 
lodgers prize the little comforts which they have waited for, and seem 
in a measure to have earned by their care, much more than those 
bought with more lavish expenditure. The bad debts during the 
whole time that the plan has been in operation have only amounted 
to £2 11s. 8d. Extreme punctuality and diligence in collecting rents, 
and a strict determination that they shall be paid regularly, have 
accomplished this ; as a proof of which it is curious to observe that 
£1 3s. 3d. of the bad debts accumulated during two months that I 
was away in the country. I have tried to remember, when it seemed 
hardest, that the fulfilment of their duties was the best education for 
the tenants in every way. It has given them a dignity and glad 
feeling of honourable behaviour which has much more than compen- 
sated for the apparent harshness of the rule. 

Nothing has impressed me more than the people’s perception of an 
underlying current of sympathy through all dealings that have 
seemed harsh; somehow love and care have made themselves felt. 
It isalso wonderful that they should prize as they do the evenness of 
the law that is over them ; they are accustomed to alternate violence 
of passion and toleration of vice: they expected a greater toleration, 
ignorant indulgence, and frequent almsgiving ; but in spite of this have 
recognised as a blessing a rule which is very strict, but the demands 
of which they know, and a government that is true in word and deed. 
The plan of substituting a lady for a resident landlady of the same 
class as her tenants is not wholy gam. ‘Lhe lady wil pic bably 
have subtler sympathy an! clearer comprehension of their needs, 
bat she cannot give the same minute supervision that a resident 
landlady can. Unhappily, the advantage of sueh a change is, how- 
ever, at present unquestionable. The influence of the majority 
of the lower class of people who sub-let to the poor is almost 
wholly injurious. That tenants should be given up to the dominion 
of those whose .word is given and broken almost as a matter of 
course, whose habits and standards are very low, whose passions are 
violent, who have neither large hope nor clear sight, nor even sym- 
pathy, is very sad. It seems to me that a greater power is in the 
hands of landlords and landladies than of schocl-teachers—power 
either of life or death, physical and spiritual. It is not an unimportant 
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question who shall wield it. There are dreadful instances in which 
sin is really tolerated and shared, where the lodger who will drink 
most with his landlord is most favoured, and many a debt overlooked, 
to compensate for which the price of rooms is raised, and thus the 
steady and sober pay more rent to make up for losses caused by the 
unprincipled. But take this as an example of entirely careless rule : 
the owner of some cottage property in London, a small undertaker 
by trade, living some little distance from his property, and for the 
most part confining his dealings with it to a somewhat fruitless 
endeavour to collect the rents on a Sunday morning, in discussing the 
value of the property with me, said very straightforwardly, “ Yes, 
miss, of course there are plenty of bad debts—it’s not the rents I look 
to, but the deaths I get out of the houses.” 'The man didn’t mean 
for a moment that he knew that the state of the houses brought him 
a plentiful harvest of deaths, though I knew it, and heard the 
truth ringing with awful irony through his words; but he did mean 
that his entire thought was of his profits, that those dependent 
souls and bodies were to him as nothing. Consider under such a 
rule what deadly quarrels spring up and deepen and widen between 
families compelled to live very near one another, to use many things in 
common, whose uneducated minds brood over and over the same slight 
offences, when there is no one either compulsorily to separate them, or 
to say some soothing word of reconciliation before the quarrel grows 
too serious. I have received a letter from an Irish tenant actually 
boasting that he “ would have taken a more manly way of settling 
a dispute,” but that his neighbour “showed the white feather and 
retired.” I have seen that man’s whole face light up and break into 
a smile when I suggested that a little willing kindness would be a 
more manly way still. And I have known him and his aunt, 
though boiling over with rage all the time, use steady self-control 
in not quarrelling for a whole month, because they knew it would 
spoil my holiday. Finally, they shook hands and made peace, and 
lived in peace many months, and, indeed, are living so now. 

I could have formed no idea of the docility of the people, nor of 
their gratitude for small things. They are easily governed by firm- 
ness, which they respect much. I have always made a point of 
carefully recognising their own rights; but if a strong conviction is 
clearly expressed they readily adopt it, and they often accept a dif- 
ferent idea from any they have previously desired, if it is set before 
them. One tenant—a silent, strong, uncringing woman, living with 
her seven children and her husband in one room—was certain “ there 
were many things she could get for the children to eat which would 
do them more good than another room.” I was perfectly silent. A 
half-pleading, half-asserting voice said, “ Don’t you see I’m right, 
miss?” “No,” I said, “indeed Ido not. I have been brought up 
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to know the value of abundant good air, but of course you must do 
as you think best—only I am sorry.” Not a word more passed ; 
but in a few weeks a second room was again to let, and the woman 
volunteered: “She thought she’d better strive to get the rent; 
good air was very important, wasn’t it?” Again: a man wouldn’t 
send his children to school; dirty, neglected, and unhappy, they 
destroyed many things in the house. I urged, to no purpose, that 
they should be sent. At last I gave him notice to leave because he 
refused to send them, and because he had taken three children to 
sleep in the room I had let for his own family only. The man was 
both angry and obstinate. I quietly went on with proceedings for 
getting rid of him. He knew I meant what I said, and he 
requested an interview. He owed no rent, he urged. “No,” I 
replied, “you know what a point I make of that; but it isn’t quite 
the only thing I insist on. I cannot allow anything so wrong as 
this neglect of the children and overcrowding to continue where I 
have the power to prevent it.””, He “knew what it was just this year 
to fuss about the cholera, and then nobody ’d care how many slep in 
a room; but he wasn’t a coward to be frightened at the cholera, not 
he! And as to being bound, he wouldn’t be bound—no, not to his 
own master that paid him wage; and it wasn’t likely he would to 
me when he paid rent reg’lar. The room was his, he took it, and if 
he paid rent, he could do as he liked in it.” ‘ Very well,” I said ; 
“and ie house is mine, I take it, and I must do what I think right 
in it; and I say that most landladies won’t take in children at all, 
and we all know it is a good deal of loss and trouble; but I'll risk 
these gladly if you will do what you can to teach the children to be 
good, and careful, and industrious; and if not, you know the rule, 
and you must go. If you prefer liberty, and dirt, and mess, take 
them; but if you choose to agree to live under as good a rule as I can 
make it, you can stay. You have your choice.” Put in the light of 
a bargain, the man was willing enough. Well, he’d not “do any- 
thing contrairy, without telling me, about lodgers; and as to the 
children, he thought he could turn himself, and send them a bit, now 
his work was better.” 

With the great want of rooms there is in this neighbourhood it 
did not seem right to expel families, however large, inhabiting one 
room. Whenever from any cause a room was vacant, and a large 
family occupied an adjoining one, I have endeavoured to induce them 
to rent the two. To incoming tenants I do not let what seems 
decidedly insufficient accommodation. We have been able to let two 
rooms for four shillings and sixpence, whereas the tenants were in 
many cases paying four shillings for one. At first they considered it 
quite an unnecessary expenditure to pay more rent for a second room, 
however small the additional sum might be. They have gradually 
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learnt to feel the comfort of having two rooms, and pay willingly 
for them. 

The pecuniary success of the plan has been due to two causes. First, 
to the absence of middlemen ; and secondly, to great strictness about 
punctual payment of rent. At this moment not one tenant in any of the 
houses owes any rent, und during the whole time, as I have said, the bad 
debts have been exceedingly small. The law respecting such tenancies 
seems very simple, and when once the method of proceeding is under- 
stood, the whole business is easily managed; and I must say most 
seriously that I believe it to be better to pay legal expenses for getting 
rid of tenants than to lose by arrears of rent,—better for the whole 
tone of the households, kinder to the tenants. The rule should be 
clearly understood, and the people will respect themselves for having 
obeyed it. The commencement of proceedings which are known to be 
genuine and not a mere threat is usually sufficient to obtain payment 
of arrears: in one case only has an ejectment for rent been necessary. 
The great want of rooms gives the possessors of such property immense 
power over their lodgers. Let them see to it that they use it 
righteously. The fluctuations of work cause to respectable tenants 
the main difficulties in paying their rent. I have tried to help them 
in two ways. First, by inducing them to save: this they have done 
steadily, and each autumn has found them with a small fund accu- 
mulated, which has enabled them to meet the difficulties of the time 
when families are out of town. In the second place, I have done 
what I could to employ my tenants in slack seasons. I carefully set 
aside any work they can do for times of scarcity, and I try so to 
equalize in this small circle the irregularity of work, which must be 
more or less pernicious, and which the childishness of the poor 
makes doubly so. They have strangely little power of looking 
forward ; a result is to them as nothing if it will not be perceptible 
till next quarter! This is very curious to me, especially as seen in 
connection with that large hope to which I have alluded, and which 
often makes me think that if I could I would carve over the houses 
the motto: “Spem, etiam illi habent, quibus nihil aliud restat.” 

Another beautiful trait in their character is their trust; it has been 
quite marvellous to find how great and how ready this is. In no 
single case have I met with suspicion, or with anything but entire 
confidence. 

It is needless to say that there have been many minor difficulties 
and disappointments. Hach separate person who has failed to rise 
and meet the help that would have been so gladly given has been a 
distinct loss to me; for somehow the sense of relation to them has 
been a very real one, and a feeling of interest and responsibility has 
been very strong even where there was least that was lovely 
or lovable in the particular character. When they have not had 
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sufficient energy or self-control to choose the sometimes hard path 
that has seemed the only right one, it would have been hard to part 
from them, except for a hope that others would be able to lead them 
where I have failed. 

Two distinct kinds of work depend entirely on one another if 
they are to bear their full fruit. | There is, firstly, the simple ful- 
filment of a landlady’s bounden duties, and uniform demand of 
the fulfilment of those of the tenants. We have felt ourselves 
bound by laws which must be obeyed, however hard obedience 
might often be. Then, secondly, there is the individual friendship 
which has grown up from intimate knowledge, and from a sense 
of dependence and protection. Such knowledge gives power to 
see the real position of families; to suggest in time the inevitable 
result of certain habits; to urge such measures as shall secure the 
education of the children and their establishment in life; to keep alive 
the germs of energy’; to waken the gentler thought; to refuse reso- 
lutely to give any help but such as rouses self-help; to cherish the 
smallest lingering gleam of self-respect ; and, finally, to be near with 
strong help should the hour of trial fall suddenly and heavily, and 
to give it with the hand and heart of a real old friend, who has filled 
many relations besides that of almsgiver, who has long ago given far 
more than material help, and has thus earned the right to give this 
lesser help even to the most independent spirits. 

The relation will finally depend on the human spirits that enter 
into it; like all others, it may be pernicious or helpful. It is simply 
a large field of labour where the labourers are few. It has this 
advantage over many beneficent works—that it calls out a sense of 
duty, and demands energetic right-doing among the poor them- 
selves, and so purifies and stimulates them. 

If any of my poorer friends chance to see this, I hope they will 
not think I have spoken too exclusively of what we can do for them. 
[T have dwelt on this side of the question because it is the one we are 
mainly bound to consider ; it is for them to think how they can help 
us. But I must add in gratitude that I have much to thank them 
for. Their energy and hope amid overwhelming difficulties have 
made me ashamed of my own laziness and despair. I have seen the 
inevitable result of faults and omissions of mine that I had never 
sufficiently weighed. Their patience and thankfulness are a glad 
cause of admiration to me continually. I trust that our relation to 
one another may grow better and nearer for many years. 

OcraviA Hitt. 











VITTORIA. 
Cuarprer XLI. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


Merrtuyr saw Laura first. He thought that Vittoria must be lying 
on her couch; but Laura simply figured her arm in a sling, and 
signified, more than said, that Vittoria was well and taking the air. 
She then begged hungrily for news of Rome, and again of Rome, and sat 
with her hands clasped in her lap to listen. She mentioned Venice 
in a short breath of praise, as if her spirit could not repose there. 
Rome, its hospitals, its municipal arrangements, the names of the 
triumvirs, the prospects of the city, the edicts, the aspects of the 
streets, the popularity of the government, the number of volunteers 
ranked under the magical republic—of these things Merthyr talked, 
at her continual suggestion, till, stopping abruptly, he asked her if 
she wished to divert him from any painful subject. “No, no!” she 
cried, “it’s only that I want to feel an anchor. We are all adrift. 
Sandra is in perfect health. Our bodies, dear Merthyr, are enjoying 
the perfection of comfort. Nothing is done here except to keep us 
from boiling over.” 

“Why does not Count Ammiani come to Rome ?” said Merthyr. 

“Why are we not all in Rome? Yes, why! why! We should 
make a carnival of our own if we were.” 

«She would have escaped that horrible knife,” Merthyr sighed. 

“Yes, she would have escaped that -horrible knife. But, see the 
difference between Milan and Rome, my friend! It was a blessed 
knife here. It has given her husband back to her ; it has destroyed 
the intrigues against her. It seems to have been sent—lI was kneel- 
ing in the cathedral this morning, and had the very image crossing 
my eyes—from the saints of heaven to cut the black knot. Perhaps 
it may be the means of sending us to Rome.” 

Laura paused, and, looking at him, said, “It is so utterly impos- 
sible for us women to comprehend love without folly in a man; the 
trait by which we recognise it! Merthyr, you dear Englishman, 
you shall know everything. Do we not think a tisane a weak, 
washy drink, when we are strong? But we learn, when we lie with 
our chins up, and our ten toes like stopped organ-pipes—as Sandra 
says—we learn then that it means fresh health and activity, and 
is better than rivers of your fiery wines. You love her, do you 
not ?” 

The question came with great simplicity. 
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“Tf I can give a proof of it, I am ready to answer,” said Merthyr, 
in some surprise. 

“Your whole life is the proof it. The women of your country are 
intolerable to me, Merthyr; but I do see the worth of the men. 
Sandra has taught me. She can think of you, talk of you, kiss the 
vision of you, and still be a faithful woman in our bondage of flesh ; 
and to us you know what a bondage it is. How can that be? I 
should have asked, if I had not seen it. Dearest, she loves her hus- 
band, and she loves you. She has two husbands, and she turns to 
the husband of her spirit when that, or any, dagger strikes her bosom. 
Carlo has an unripe mind. They have been married but a little more 
than four months ; and he reveres her and loves her.” . . . . Laura’s 
voice dragged. ‘ Multiply the months by thousands, we shall not 
make those two lives one! Is it the curse of man’s education in 
Italy? He can see that she has wits and courage. He will not 
consent to make use of them. You know her: she is not one to talk 
of these things. She, who has both heart and judgment—she is 
merely a little boat tied to a big ship. Such is their marriage. She 
cannot influence him. She is not allowed to advise him. And she is 
the one who should lead the way. And if she did, we should now be 
within sight of the city.” 

Laura took his hand. She found it moist, though his face was 
calm and his chest heaved regularly, An impish form of the pity 
women feel for us at times moved her to say, “ Your skin is as bronzed 
as it was last year. Sandra spoke of it. She compared it toa young 
vine-leaf. I wonder whether girls have really an admonition of what 
is good for them while they are going their ways like destined 
machines ?” 

“ Almost all men are of flesh and blood,” said Merthyr, softly. 

“T spoke of girls.” 

“T speak of men.” 

“Blunt-witted that I am! Of course you did. But do not 
imagine that she is not happy with her husband. They are united 
firmly.” 

“The better for her, and him, and me,” said Merthyr. 

Laura twisted an end of her scarf with fretful fingers. ‘Carlo 
Alberto has crossed the Ticino ?” 

“Ts about to do so,’ Merthyr rejoined. 

“Will Rome hold on if he is defeated ?” 

“Rome has nothing to fear on that side.” 

“‘ But you do not speak hopefully of Rome.” 

“‘T suppose I am thinking of other matters.” 

“You confess it!” 


The random conversation wearied him. His foot tapped the floor. 
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“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

“Verily, for no other reason than that I have a wicked curiosity, 
and that you come from Rome,” said Laura, now perfectly frank, and 
believing that she had explained ‘her enigmatical talk, if she had not 
farziished an excuse for it. Merthyr came from the city which was 
now encircled by an irradiating halo in her imagination, and a fit of 
spontaneous inexplicable feminine tenderness being upon her at the 
moment of their mecting, she found herself on a sudden prompted to 
touch and probe and brood voluptuously over an unfortunate lover’s 
feelings, supposing that they existed. For the glory of Rome was 
on him, and she was at the same time angry with Carlo Ammiani. 
It was the form of passion her dedicated widowhood could still be 
subject to in its youth ; the sole one. By this chance Merthyr learnt 
what nothing else would have told him. 

Her tale of the attempted assassination was related with palpable 
indifference. She stated the facts. “The woman seemed to gasp 
while she had her hand up; she struck with no force; and she has 
since been inanimate, I hear. The doctor says that a spasm of the heart 
siezed her when she was about to strike. It has been shaken—TI am 
not sure that he does not say displaced, or unscated—by some one of 
her black tempers. She shot Rinaldo Guidascarpi dead. Perhaps it 
was that. I am informed that she worshipped the poor boy, and has 
been like a trapped she-wolf since she did it. In some way she 
associated our darling with Rinaldo’s death, like the brute she is. 
The ostensible ground for her futile bit of devilishness was that she 
fancied Sandra to have betrayed Barto Rizzo, her husband, into the 
hands of the Polizia. He wrote to the Countess Alessandra—such a 
letter!—a curiosity!—he must see her and cross-examine her to 
satisfy himself that she was a true patriot, &. You know the 
style: we neither of us like it. Sandra was waiting to receive him 
when they pounced on him by the door. Next day the woman struck 
at her. Decidedly a handsome woman. She is the exact contrast 
to the Countess Violetta in face, in everything. Heart-disease will 
certainly never affect that pretty spy! But, mark,” pursued Laura, 
warming, “when Carlo arrived, tears, penitence, heaps of self- 
accusations: he had been unkind to her even on [Lake Orta, 
where they passed their golden month; he had neglected her at 
Turin; he had spoken angry words in Milan; in fact, he had mis- 
used his treasure, and begged pardon ;—‘If you please, my poor 
bleeding angel, Iam sorry. But do not, I entreat, distract me with 
petitions of any sort, though I will perform anything earthly to 
satisfy you. Be a good. little boat in the wake of the big ship. I 
will look over at you, and chirrup now and then to you, my dearest, 
when I am not engaged in piloting extraordinary.’ Very well; Ido 
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not mean to sneer at the unhappy boy, Merthyr; I love him; he was 
my husband’s brother-in-arms ; the sweetest lad ever seen. He is in 
the season of faults. He must command; he must be a chief; he 
fancies he can intrigue—poor thing! It will pass. And so will the 
hour to be forward to Rome. But I call your attention to this: when 
he heard of the dagger—I have it from Colonel Corte, who was with 
him at the time in Turin—he cried out Violetta d’Isorella’s name. 
Why? After he had buried his head an hour on Sandra’s pillow, he 
went straight to Countess d’Isorella, and was absent till night. The 
woman is hideous to me. No; don’t conceive that I think her 
Sandra’s rival. She is too jealous. She has him in some web. If 
she has not ruined him, she will. She was under my eyes the night 
she heard of his marriage: I saw how she will look at seventy. Here 
is Carlo at the head of a plot she has prepared for him; and he has 
Angelo Guidascarpi, and Ugo Corte, Marco Sana, Giulio Bandinelli, 
and about fifty others. They have all been kept away from Rome by 
that detestable you object to hear bad names cast on women, 
Merthyr. Hear Agostino! The poor old man comes daily to this 
house to persuade Carlo to lead his band to Rome. It is so clearly 
Rome—Rome, where all his comrades are; where the chief stand 
must be made by the side of Italy’s chief. Worst sign of all, it has 
been hinted semi-officially to Carlo that he may upon application be 
permitted to re-issue his journal. Does not that show that the 
government wishes to blindfold him, and keep him here, and knows 
his plans ?” 

Laura started up as the door opened, and Vittoria appeared leaning 
upon Carlo’s arm. Countess Ammiani, Countess d’Isorella, and 
Pericles were behind them. Laura’s children followed. 

When Merthyr rose, Vittoria was smiling in Carlo’s face at some- 
thing that had been spoken. She was pale, and her arm was in a 
solid sling, but there was no appearance of her being unnerved or 
depressed. Merthyr waited for her recognition. She turned her 
eyes from Carlo slowly. The soft, dull smile in them died out, as it 
were, with a throb, and then her head drooped on one shoulder, and 
she sank to the floor. 


Cuapter XLII. 


THE SHADOW OF CONSPIRACY. 


Mertuyr left the house at Laura’s whispered suggestion. He was 

agitated beyond control, for Vittoria had fallen with her eyes fixed 

on him; and at times the picture of his beloved, her husband, and 
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Countess Ammiani, and the children bending over her still body, 
swam before him like a dark altar-piece floating in incense, so lost 
was he to the reality of that scene. He did not hear Beppo, his old 
servant, at his heels. After awhile he walked calmly, and Beppo 
came up beside him. Merthyr shook his hand. 

“ Ah, signor Mertyrio! ah, padrone!” said Beppo. 

Merthyr directed his observation to a regiment of Austrians 
marching down the Corso Venezia to the Ticinese gate. 

“Yes, they are ready enough for us,” Beppo remarked. “ Perhaps 
Carlo Alberto will beat them this time. If he does, viva to him! 
If they beat him, down goes another Venetian pyramid. The 
Countess Alessandra: ”? Beppo’s speech failed. 

“ What of your mistress ?” said Merthyr. 

“When she dies, my dear master, there’s no one for me but the 
Madonna to serve.” 

“Why should she die, silly fellow?” 

“‘ Because she never cries.” 

Merthyr was on the point of saying, “ Why should she cry?” 
His heart was too full, and he shrank from inquisitive shadows of 
the thing known to him. 

“Sit down at this caffé with me,” he said. ‘It’s fine weather for 
March. The troops will camp comfortably. Those Hungarians never 
require tents. Did you see much sacking of villages last year ?” 

“Padrone, the Imperial command is always to spare the villages.” 

“ That’s humane.” 

“‘Padrone, yes; if policy is humanity.” 

“It’s humanity not carried quite as far as we should wish it.” 

Beppo shrugged and said: “It won’t leave much upon the con- 
science if we kill them.” 

“ Do you expect a rising?” said Merthyr. 

“If the Ticino overflows, it will flood Milan,” was the answer. 

“ And your occupation now is to watch the height of the water?” 

“‘ My occupation, padrone? I am not on the watch-tower.” Beppo 
winked, adding: “I have my occupation.” He threw off the effort 
or pretence to be discreet. ‘Master of my soul! this is my occu- 
pation. I drink coffee, but I do not smoke, because I have to kiss a 
pretty girl, who means to object to the smell of the smoke. Via! 
I know her. At five she draws me into the house.” 

“ Are you relating your amours to me, rascal?” Merthyr inter- 
posed. | 

“ Padrone, at five precisely she draws me into the house. She is 
a German girl. Pardon meif I make no war on women! Her name 
is Aennchen, which one is able to say if one grimaces ;—why not? 
It makes her laugh ; and German girls are amiable when one can 
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make them laugh. ’Tis so that they begin to melt. Behold the 
difference of races! I must kiss her to melt her, and then have a 
quarrel. I could have it after the first or the fiftieth with an Italian 
girl; but my task will be excessively difficult with a German girl, 
if I am compelled to allow myself to favour her with one happy soli- 
citation for a kiss, to commence with. We shall see. It is, as my 
abstention from tobacco declares, an anticipated catastrophe.” 

“ Long-worded, long-winded, obscure, affirmatising by negatives, 
confessing by implication !—where’s the beginning and end of you, 
and what’s your meaning?” said Merthyr, who talked to him as one 
may talk to an Italian servant. 

“The contessa, my mistress, has enemies. Padrone, I devote 
myself to her service.” 

“ By making love to a lady’s-maid ?” 

“ Padrone, a rat is not born to find his way up the grand staircase. 
She has enemies. One of them was the sublime Barto Rizzo— 
admirable, though I must hate him. He said to his wife: ‘If a 
thing happens to me, stab to the heart the Countess Alessandra 
Ammiani.’ ” 

“ Inform me how you know that?” said Merthyr. 

Beppo pointed to his head, and‘ Merthyr smiled. To imagine, 
invent, and believe, were spontaneous with Beppo when his practical 
sagacity was not on the stretch. He glanced at the caffé clock. 

“ Padrone, at eleven to-night shall I see you here? At eleven I 
shall come like a charged cannon. I have business. I have seen 
my mistress’s blood! I will tell you: this German girl lets me know 
that some one detests my mistress. Who? I am off to discover. 
But who is the damned creature? I must coo and kiss, while my 
toes are dancing on hot plates, to find her out. Who is she? If 
she were half Milan. . .” 

His hands waved in outline the remainder of the speech, and he 
rose, but sat again. He had caught sight of the spy, Luigi Saracco, 
addressing the signor Antonio-Pericles in his carriage. Pericles 
drove on. The horses presently turned, and he saluted Merthyr. 

“She has but one friend in Milan: it is myself,” was his intro- 
ductory remark. ‘My poor child! my dear Powys, she is the best— 
‘I cannot sing to you to-day, dear Pericles’—she said that after 
she had opened her eyes; after the first mist, you know. She is the 
best child upon earth. I could wish she were a devil, my Powys. 
Such a voice should be in an iron body. But she has immense health. 
The doctor, who is also mine, feels her pulse. He assures me it goes 
as Time himself, and Time, my friend, you know, has the intention 
of going a great way. She is good; she is too good. She makes a 
baby of Pericles, to whom what is woman? Have I not the sex in 
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my pocket? Her husband, he is a fool, sér.” Pericles broke thun- 
dering into a sentence of English, fell in love with it, and resumed 
in the same tongue: “ I— it is I zat am her guard, her safety. Her 
husband—oh! she must marry a young man, little donkey zat she 
is! We accept it as a destiny, my Powys. And he plays false to 
her. Good; Ido not object. But, imagine in your own mind, my 
Powys—instead of passion, of rage, of tempest, she is frozen wiz a 
repose. Do you sink, hein? it will come out,’—Pericles eyed 
Merthyr with a subtle smile askew,—“ I have sot so ;—it will come 
out when she is one day in a terrible scene . . . Mon Dieu! it was 
a terrible scene for me when I looked on ze clout zat washed ze blood 
of ze terrible assassination. So goes out a voice, possibly! Divine, 
you say? Weareamachine. Now, you behold, she has faints. It 
may happen at my concert where she sings to-morrow night. You 
saw me in my carriage speaking toaman. He is my spy—my dog 
wiz a nose. I have set him upon a woman. If zat woman has a 
plot for to-morrow night to spoil my concert, she shall not know 
where she shall wake to-morrow morning after. Ha! here is mili- 
tary music—twenty-sossand doors jam on horrid hinges ; and st 8 
left, right, left, to it, confound! like dolls all wiz one fae. Look a 
your siliens, Powys. Put zem on a stage, and you see all a. 
ground people—a bawling chorus. It shows to you how superior it 
is—a stage to life! A stage shall prove your excellency. Life is 
humbug to a tune of drum and brass. Hark to its music! 
stand it; I am driven away ; I am violent ; I rage.” 

Pericles howled the name of his place of residence, with an offer of 
lodgings in it, and was carried off writhing his body as he passed a 
fine military marching band. 

The figure of old Agostino Balderini stood in front of Merthyr. 
They exchanged greetings. At the mention of Rome, Agostino 
frowned impatiently. He spoke of Vittoria in two or three short 
exclamations, and was about to speak of Carlo, but checked his tongue. 
“ Judge for yourself. Come, and see, and approve, if you can. Will 
you come? There’s a meeting ; there’s to be a resolution. Question— 
Shall we second the King of Sardinia, Piedmont, and Savoy ? If so, 
let us set this pumpkin, called Milan, on its legs. I shall be an 
attentive listener like you, my friend. I speak no more.” 

Merthyr went with him to the house of a carpenter, where in one 
of the uppermost chambers, communicating with the roof, Ugo Corte, 
Marco Sana, Giulio Bandinelli, and others, sat waiting for the arrival 
of Carlo Ammiani; when he came Carlo had to bear with the looks 
of mastiffs for being late. He shook Merthyr’s hand hurriedly, and 
as soon as the door was fastened, began to speak. His first sentence 
brought a grunt of derision from Ugo Corte. It declared that there 


I cannot 
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was no hope of a rising in Milan. Carlo swung round upon the 
Bergamese. ‘ Observe our leader,” Agostino whispered to Merthyr ; 
“it would be kindness to give him a duel.” More than one tumult 
of outeries had to be stilled before Merthyr gathered any notion of 
the designs of the persons present. Dergamese sneered at Brescian, 
and both united in contempt of the Milanese, who, having a burden 
on their minds, appealed at once to their individual willingness to use 
the sword in vindication of Milan against its traducers. By a great 
effort, Carlo got some self-mastery. He admitted, colouring horribly, 
that Brescia and Bergamo were ready, and Milan was not: therefore 
those noble cities (he read excerpts from letters showing their 
readiness) were to take the lead, and thither on the morrow-night 
he would go, let the tidings from the king’s army be what they 
might. 

Merthyr quitted the place rather impressed by his eloquence, but 
favourably by his feverish look. Countess d’Isorella had been 
referred to as one who served the cause ably and faithfully. In 
alluding to her, Carlo bit his lip; he did not proceed until surround- 
ing murmurs of satisfaction encouraged him to continue a sort of 
formal eulogy of the lady, which proved to be a defence against 
foregone charges, for Corte retracted an accusation, and said that he 
had no fault to find with the countess. A proposition to join the 
enterprise was put to Merthyr, but his engagement with the Chief in 
Rome saved him from hearing much of the marvellous facilities of 
the plot. “I should have wished to see you to-night,” Carlo said 
as they were parting. Merthyr named his hotel. Carlo nodded. 
“ My wife is still slightly feeble,” he said. 

“T regret it,” Merthyr rejoined. 

“She is not ill.” 

“No, it cannot be want of courage,” Merthyr spoke at random. 

“ Yes, that’s true,” said Carlo, as vacantly. “ You will see her while 
I am travelling.” 

“T hope to find the Countess Alessandra well enough to receive 
me.” 

“ Always; always,” said Carlo, wishing apparently to say more. 
Merthyr waited an instant, but Carlo broke into a conventional smiie 
of adieu. 

“While he is ¢rave/ling,” Merthyr repeated to Agostino, who had 
stood by during the brief dialogue, and led the way to the Corso. 

“He did not say how far !” was the old man’s ejaculation. 

“ But, good Heaven! if you think he’s on an unfortunate errand, 
why don’t you stop him, advise him ?” Merthyr broke out. 

“ Advise him! stop him! my friend. I would advise him, if I 
had the patience of an gels; stop him, if I had the power of Lucifer. 
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Did you not see that he shunned speaking to me? I have been such 
a perpetual dish of vinegar under his nose for the last month, that 
the poor fellow sniffs when I draw near. He must go his way. He 
leads a torrent that must sweep him on. Corte, Sana, and the rest, 
would be in Rome now, but for him. Soshould I. Your Agostino, 
however, is not of Bergamo, or of Brescia; he is not a madman; 
simply a poor rheumatic Piedmontese, who discerns the point where 
a united Italy may fix its standard. I would start fer Rome to- 
morrow, if I could leave her—my soul’s child!” Agosuno raised 
his hand: “I do love the woman, Countess Alessandra Ammiani. I 
say, she is a peerless woman. Is she not?” 

“There is none like her,” said Merthyr. 

«A peerless woman, recognised, and sacrificed! I cannot leave 
her. If the government here would lay hands on Carlo and do their 
worst at once, I would be off. They are too wary. I believe that 
they are luring him to his ruin. I can give no proofs, but I judge 
by the best evidence. What avails my telling him?’ I lose my 
temper the moment I begin to speak. A curst witch beguiles the 
handsome idiot—poor darling lad that he is! She has him—can ] 
tell you how? She has got him—got him fast! The nature of 
the chains are doubtless innocent, if those which a woman throws 
round us be ever distinguishable. He loves his wife—he is not a 
monster.” 

“He appears desperately feverish,” said Merthyr. 

“Did you not notice it? Yes, like a man pushed by his destiny 
out of the path. _He is ashamed to hesitate; he cannot turn back. 
Ahead of him he sees a gulf. That army of Carlo Alberto may do 
something under its Pole. Prophecy is too easy. I say no more. 
We may have Lombardy open ; and if so, my poor boy’s vanity will 
be crowned: he will only have the king and his army against him 
then.” 

Discoursing in this wise, they reached the caffé where Beppo had 
appointed to meet his old master, and sat amid, here and there, a 
whitecoat, and many nods and whispers over such news as the 
privileged journals and the official gazette afforded. 

Beppo’s destination was to the Duchess of Graiitli’s palace. 
Nearing it, he perceived Luigi endeavouring to gain a passage 
beside the burly form of Jacob Baumwalder Fackelwitz, who presently 
seized him and hurled him into the road. As Beppo was sidling up 
the courtway, Jacob sprang back ; Luigi made a rush; Jacob caught 
them both, but they wriggled out of his clutch, and Luigi, being the 
fearfullest, ran the farthest. While he was out of hearing, Beppo 
told Jacob to keep watch upon Luigi, as the bearer of an amorous 
letter from a signor of quality to Aennchen, the which he himself 
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desired to obtain sight of; “for the wench has caused me three 
sleepless nights,” he confessed frankly. Jacob affected not to listen. 
Luigi and Beppo now leaned against the wall on either side of him 
and baited him till he shook with rage. “He is the lord of the 
duchess, his mistress—what a lucky fellow!” said Luigi. “ When 
he’s dog at the gates, no one can approach her. When he isn’t, you 
can fancy what!” ‘“ He’s only a mechanical contrivance ; he’s not a 
man,” said Beppo. “ He’sthe principal flea-catcher of the palace,” 
said Luigi: ‘here he is all day, and at night the devil knows where 
he hunts.”—Luigi hopped in a half-circle round the exacerbated 
Jacob, and finally provoked an assault that gave an opening to Beppo. 
They all ran in, Luigi last. Jacob chased Beppo up the stairs, lost 
him, and remembered what he had said of the letter borne by Luigi, 
for whom he determined to lie in waiting. “ Better two in there 
than one,” he thought. The two courted his Aennchen openly ; but 
Luigi, as the bearer of an amorous letter from the signor of quality, 
who could be no other than the signor Antonio-Pericles, was the one 
to be intercepted. Like other jealous lovers, Jacob wanted to read 
Aennchen’s answer, to be cured of his fatal passion for the maiden, 
and on this he set the entire force of his mind. 

Running up by different staircases, Beppo and Luigi came upon 
Aennchen nearly atthe sametime. She turned a cold face on Beppo, 
and requested Luigi to follow her. Astonished to see him in such 
favour, Beppo was ready to provoke the quarrel before the kiss when 
she returned ; but she said that she had obeyed her mistress’s orders, 
and was obeying the duchess in refusing to speak of them, or of 
anything relating to them. She had promised him an interview in 
that little room leading into the duchess’s boudoir. He pressed her 
to conduct him. “Ah; then it’s not for me you come,” she said. 
Beppo had calculated that the kiss would open his way to the room, 
and the quarrel disembarrass him of his pretty companion when there. 
‘You have come to listen to conversation again,” said Aennchen. 
“Ach! the fool a woman is to think that you Italians have any idea 
except self-interest when you, when you . . . talk nonsense to us. 
Go away, if you please. Good-evening.” She dropped a curtsey 
with a surly coquetry, charming of its kind. Beppo protested that 
the room. was dear to him because there first he had known for one 
blissful half-second the sweetness of her mouth. 

“Who told you that persons who don’t like your mistress are going 
to talk in there,” said Aennchen. 

“ You,” said Beppo. 

Aennchen drew up in triumph: “ And now will you pretend that 
you didn’t come here to go in there to listen to what they say.” 

Beppo clapped hands at her cleverness in trapping him. “ Hush,” 
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said all her limbs and features, belying the previous formal “ good- 
evening.” He refused to be silent, thinking it a way of getting to 
the little ante-chamber. ‘Then, I tell you, down-stairs you go,” 
said Aennchen stiffly. . 

“Ts it decided?” Beppo asked. “Then, good-evening. You 
detestable German girls can’t love. One step—a smile; another 
step—a kiss. You tit-for-tat minx! Have you no notion of the 
sacredness of the sentiments which inspires me to petition that the 
place for our interview should be there where I tasted ecstatic joy for 
the space of a flash of lightning? I will go; but it is there that I 
will go, and I will await you there, signorina Aennchen. Yes, laugh 
at me! laugh at me!” 

“No; really, I don’t laugh at you, Signor Beppo,” said Aennchen, 
protesting in denial of what she was doing. ‘“ This way.” 

“No, it’s that way,” said Beppo. 

“It’s through here.” She opened a door. ‘ The duchess has a 
reception to-night, and you can’t go round. Ach! you would not 
betray me ?” 

“ Not if it were the duchess herself,” said Beppo; he would refuse 
to satisfy man’s natural vanity in such a case. 

Eager to advance to the little ante-chamber, he allowed Aennchen 
to wait behind him. He heard the door shut and a lock turn, and he 
was in the dark, and alone, left to take counsel of his fingers’ ends. 

“‘She was born to it,” Beppo remarked, to extenuate his outwitted 
cunning, when he found each door of the room fast against him. 

On the following night Vittoria was to sing at a concert in the 
Duchess of Graitli’s great saloon, and the duchess had humoured 
Pericles by consenting to his preposterous request that his spy should 
have an opportunity of hearing Countess d’Isorella and Irma 
di Karski in private conversation together, to discover whether there 
was any plot of any sort to vex the evening’s entertainment; as the 
jealous spite of those two women, Pericles said, was equal to any 
devilry on earth. It happened that Countess d’Isorella did not come. 
Luigi, in despair, was the hearer of a quick question and answer dia- 
logue, in the obscure German tongue, between Anna Von Lenken- 
stein and Irma di Karski; buta happy peep between the hanging cur- 
tains gave him sight of a letter passing from Anna’s hands to Irma’s. 
Anna quitted her. Irma was looking at the superscription of the 
letter, in the act of passing in her steps, when Luigi tore the curtains 
apart, and sprang on her arm like acat. Before her shrieks could 
bring succour, Luigi was bounding across the court with the letter in 
his possession. A dreadful hug awaited him; his pockets were 
ransacked, and he was pitched aching into the street, Jacob Baum- 
walder Fackelwitz went straightway under a gas-lamp, where he read 
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the address of the letter to the Countess d’Isorella. He doubted; he 
had a half desire to tear the letter open. But a rumour of the attack 
upon Irma had spread among the domestics, and Jacob prudently 
went up to his mistress. The duchess was sitting with Laura. She 
received the letter, eyed it all over, and held it to a candle. Laura’s 
head was bent in dark meditation. The sudden increase of light 
aroused her, and she asked, “‘ What is that ?” 

“ A letter from Countess Anna to Countess d’Isorella,”’ said the 
duchess.” 

“ Burnt !”’ Laura screamed. 

“It’s only fair,” the duchess remarked. 

“From her to that woman! It may be priceless. Stop! Let me 
sce what remains. Amalia! areyoumad? Oh! you false friend. I 
would have sacrificed my right hand to see it.” 

“Try and love me still,” said the duchess, letting her take one 
unburnt corner, and crumble the black tissuey fragments to smut in 
her hands. 


There was no writing; the unburnt corner of the letter was a 
blank. 

Laura fooled the wretched ashes between her palms. ‘“ Good- 
night,” she said. “ Your face will be of this colour to me, my dear, 
for long.” 

“T cannot behave disgracefully, even to keep your love, my be- 
loved,”’ said the duchess. 

“You cannot betray a German, you mean,” Laura retorted. “ You 
could let a spy into the house.” 

“That was a childish matter—merely to satisfy a whim.” 

“T say you could let a spy into the house. Who is to know where 
the scruples of you women begin? I would have given my jewels, 
my head, my husband’s sword, for a sight of that letter. I swear 
that it concerns us. Yes, ws. Youare a false friend. Fish -blooded 
creature ! may it be a year before I look on you again. Hide among 
your miserable set!” 

“Judge me when you are cooler, dearest,” said the duchess, seeking 
to detain the impetuous sister of her affection by the sweeping skirts ; 
but Laura spurned her touch, and went from her. 

Irma drove to Countess d’Isorella’s. Violetta was abed, and lay 
fair and placid as a Titian Venus, while Irma sputtered out her tale, 
with intermittent sobs. She rose upon her elbow, and planting it in 
her pillow, took half-a-dozen puffs of a cigarette, and then requested 
Irma to ring for her maid. ‘“ Do nothing till you see me again,” she 
said; “and take my advice: always get to bed before midnight, or 
you'll have unmanageable wrinkles in a couple of years. If you had 


been in bed at a prudent hour to-night, this scandal would not have 
occurred.” 
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“ How can I be in bed? How could I help it?” moaned Irma, 
replying to the abstract rule, and the perplexing illustration of its 
force. 

Violetta dismissed her. ‘“ After all, my wish is to save my poor 
Amaranto,” she mused. “I am only doing now what I should have 
been doing in the daylight ; and if I can’t stop him, the government 
must; and they will. Whatever the letter contained, I can antici- 
pate it. He knows my profession and my necessities. I must have 
money. Why not from the rich German woman whom he jilted ?” 

She attributed Anna’s apparent passion of revenge to a secret 
passion of unrequited love. What else was implied by her willingness 
to part with land and money for the key to his machinations ? 

Violetta would have understood a revenge directed against Angelo 
Guidascarpi, as the slayer of Anna’s brother. But of him Anna 
had only inquired once, and carelessly, whether he was in Milan. 
Anna’s mystical semi-patriotism, prompted by her hatred of Vittoria, 
hatred of Carlo as Angelo’s cousin and protector, hatred of the Italy 
which held the three, who never took the name Tedesco on their 
tongues without loathing, was perfectly hidden from this shrewd 
head. 

Some extra patrols were in the streets. As she stepped into the 
carriage, a man rushed up, speaking hoarsely and inarticulately, and 
jumped in beside her. She had discerned Barto Rizzo in time to 
give directions to her footman, before she was addressed by a body of 
gendarmes in pursuit, whom she mystified by entreating them to 
enter her house and search it through, if they supposed that any 
evil-doer had taken advantage of the open door. They informed her 
that a man had escaped from the civil prison. ‘Poor creature!” 
said the countess, with womanly pity ; “ but you must see that he is 
not in my house. How could three of you let one escape?” She 
drove off laughing at their vehement assertion that he would not 
have escaped from them. Barto Rizzo made her conduct him to 
Countess Ammiani’s gates. Violetta was frightened by his eyes 
when she tried to persuade him in her best coaxing manner to avoid 
Count Ammiani. In fact she apprehended that he would be very 
much in her way. She had no time for chagrin at her loss of power 
over him, though she was sensible of vexation. Barto folded his 
arms and sat with his head in his chest, silent, till they reached the 
gates, when he said in French, ‘“‘ Madame, I am a nameless person in 
your train. Gabble!”’ he added, when the countess advised him not 
to enter; nor would he allow her to precede him by more than one 
step. Violetta sent up her name. The man had shaken her nerves. 
“At least, remember that your appearance should be decent,” she 
said, catching sight of blood on his hands, and torn garments. “I 
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expect, madame,” he replied, “TI shall not have time to wash before 
I am laid out. My time is short. I want tobacco. The washing 
can be done by-and-by, but not the smoking.” 

They were ushered up to the reception-room, where Countess 
Ammiani, Vittoria, Carlo, Laura, and Pericles, sat awaiting the 
visitor whose unexpected name, cast in their midst at so troubled a 
season, had given her some of the midnight’s terrors. 


Cuaprer XLIII. 
THE LAST MEETING IN MILAN. 


Barto Rizzo had silence about him without having to ask for it, 
when he followed Violetta into Countess Ammiani’s saloon of recep- 
tion. Carlo was leaning over his mother’s chair, holding Vittoria’s 
wrist across it, and so enclosing her, while both young faces were 
raised to the bowed forehead of the countess. They stood up. 
Violetta broke through the formal superlatives of an Italian greeting. 
“Speak to me alone,” she murmured for Carlo’s ear; and glancing 
at Barto: “ Here is a madman; a mild one, I trust.’”’ She con- 
trived to show that she was not responsible for his intrusion. 
Countess Ammiani gathered Vittoria in her arms: Carlo stepped 
a pace before them. Terror was on the venerable lady’s face, wrath on 
her son’s. As he fronted Barto, he motioned a finger to the curtain 
hangings, and Violetta, quick at reading signs, found his bare 
sword there. ‘ But you will not want it,” she remarked, handing 
the hilt to him, and softly eyeing the impression of her warm touch 
on the steel as it passed. 

“Carlo, thou son of Paolo! Countess Marcellina, wife of a true 
patriot! stand aside, both of you. It is between the Countess 
Alessandra and myself,” so the man commenced, with his usual 
pomp of interjection. ‘Swords and big eyes—are they things 
to stop me?” Barto laughed scornfully. He had spoken in 
the full roll of his voice, and the sword was hard back for the 
thrust. 

Vittoria disengaged herself from the countess. ‘Speak to me,” 
she said, dismayed by the look of what seemed an exaltation of 
madness in Barto’s visage, but firm as far as the trembling of her 
limbs would let her be. ; 

He dropped to her feet and kissed them. 

“Emilia Alessandra Belloni! Vittoria! Countess Alessandra 
Ammiani! pity me. Hear this:—I hated you as the devil is hated. 
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Yesterday IT woke up in prison to hear that I must adore you. God 
of all the pits of punishment! was there ever one like this? T had 
to change heads.” 

It was the language of a distorted mind, and lamentable to hear 
when a sob shattered his voice. 

“Am I mad?” he asked piteously, clasping his temples. 

* You are as we are, if you weep,” said Vittoria to soothe him. 

“Then [ have been mad!” he cried, starting. “T knew you a 
wicked virgin—signora contessa, confess to me, marriage has changed 
you. ITlas it not changed you? In the name of the Father of the 
Saints, help me out of it:—my brain wheels backwards. You were 
false, but: marriage—it acts in this way with you women; yes, that 
we know—you were married, and you said, ‘ Now let us be faithful.’ 
Did you not say that? Tam forgiving, though none think it. You 
have only to confess. If you will not,—oh!” He smote his face, 
groaning. 

Carlo spoke a stern word in an undertone, counselling him to be 
gone. 

“Tf you will not—what was she todo?” Barto cut. the question 
to interrogate his strayed wits. ‘ Look at) me, Countess Alessandra. 
] was in the prison. I heard that my Rosellina had a tight heart. 
She cried for her master, poor heathen, and [ sprang out of the 
walls to her. There—there—she lay like a breathing board; a 
woman with a body like a coffin half alive; not an eye to show; 
nothing but a body and a whisper. She perished righteously, for 
she disobeyed, She acted without my orders: she dared to think! 
She will be damned, for she would have vengeance before she went. 
She glorified you over me—over Barto Rizzo. Oh! she shocked 
my soul. But she is dead, and [ am her slave. Every word 
was of you. ‘Take another head, Barto Rizzo: your old one was 
mad: she said that to my soul. She died blessing you above me. 
[ saw the last bit of life go up from her mouth blessing you. — It’s 
heard by this time in heaven, and it’s written. Then I have had 
two years of madness. If she is right, I was wrong; I was «a devil 
of hell. I know there’s an eye given to dying creatures, and she 
looked with it, and she said, the soul of Rinaldo Guidasearpi, her 
angel, was glorifying you; and she thanked the sticking of her 
heart when she tried to stab you, poor fool!” 

Carlo interrupted : ‘ Now go; you have said enough.” 

“ No, let him speak,” said Vittoria. She supposed that Barto was 
going to say that he had not given the order for her assassination. 
* You do not wish me dead, signore ? ”’ 

“ Nothing that is not standing in my way, signora contessa,”’ said 
Barto; and his features blazed with a smile of happy self-justification. 
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“T have killed a sentinel this night: Providence placed him there. 
[ wish for no death, but T punish, and—ah! the cursed sight of the 
woman who calls me mad for two years. She thrusts a bar of iron 
in an engine at work, and says, Work on! work on! Were you 
not a traitress ; Countess Alessandra, were you not once a traitress ? 
Oh! confess it; save my head. Reflect, dear lady! it’s eruel to 
make a man of a saintly sincerity look back—I count the months— 
seventeen months! to look back seventeen months, and see that his 
tongue was a clapper,—his will, his cyes, his ears, all about him, 
everything, stirred like a pot on the fire. I traced you. I saw 
your treachery. T said—I, Jam her Day of Judgment. She shall 
look on me and perish, struck down by her own treachery. Were 
my senses false to me? I have lived in virtuous fidelity to my 
principles. None can accuse me. Why were my senses false, if 
my principles were true? [said you were a traitress. I saw 
it from the first. I had the divine contempt for women. My 
distrust. of a woman was the cye of this brain, and I said—TFollow 
her, dow her, find her out! [ proved her false ; but her devilish 
cunning deceived every other man in the world. Oh! let me 
bellow, for it’s me she proves the mass of corruption! ‘To-morrow 
I die, and if Tam mad now, what sert of a curse is that? Now to 
to-morrow is an hour—a laugh! But if U’m not shot from a true 


! 


how—Countess Alessandra, see the misery of Barto Rizzo! Look 


at those two years and say that Thad my head. Answer me, as you 


love your husband: are you heart and soul with him in the fresh 
light for Lombardy ?” 

Hoe said this with a look penetrating and malignant, and then by 
a sudden flash pitifully entreating. 

Carlo feared to provoke, revolted from the thought of slaying him. 
“Yes, yes,” he interposed, “ my wife is heart and soul in it. Go.” 

Barto looked from him to her, with the eyes of a dog that awaits 
an order. 

Vittoria gathered her strength, and said : 

“Tam not.” 

“Tt is her answer!” Barto roared, and from deep dejection his 
whole countenance radiated. ‘ She says it—she might give the lie 
toasaint! IT was never mad. I saw the spot, and put my finger on 
it, and not «a madman can do that. My two years are my own 
Mad now, for, see! I worship the creature. She is not heart and 
soul in it. She is not in it at all. She is a little woman, u lovely 
thing, a toy, a cantatrice. Joy to the big heart of Barto Rizzo! I 
am for Brescia!” 

He flung his arm like a banner, and ran out. 

Carlo laid his sword on a table. Vittoria’s head was on his 


mother’s bosom. 
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The hour was too full of imminent grief for either of the three to 
regard this scene as other than a gross intrusion ended, 

“Why did you deny my words ?” Carlo said coldly. 

“T could not lie to make him wretched,” she replied in a low 
murmur. 

“Do you know what that ‘I am for Brescia’ means? THe goes to 
stir the city before a soul is ready.” 

‘T warned you that I should speak the truth of myself to-night, 
dearest.” 

“You should discern between speaking truth to a madman, and 
to a man.” 

Vittoria did not lift her eyes, and Carlo beckoned to Violetta, with 
whom he left the room. 

“We is angry,” Countess Ammiani murmured. “ My child, you 
cannot deal with man in a fever unless you learn to dissemble ; and 
there is exemption for doing it, both in plain sense, and in our 
religion. If I could arrest him, I would speak boldly. It is, 
alas! vain to dream of that; and it is therefore an unkindness to 
‘ause him irritation. Carlo has given way to you by allowing you 
to be here when his friends assemble. He knows your intention to 
speak. He has done more than would have been permitted by my 
husband to me, though I too was well-beloved.” 

Vittoria continued silent that her head might be cherished where 
it lay. She was roused from a stupor by hearing new voices. 
Laura’s lips came pressing to her cheek. Colonel Corte, Agostino, 
Marco Sana, and Angelo Guidascarpi, saluted her. Angelo she 
kissed. 

“That lady should be a-bed and asleep,” Corte was heard to 
say. 

The remark passed without notice. Angelo talked apart with 
Vittoria. He had seen the dying of the woman whose hand had 
been checked in the act of striking, by the very passion of animal 
hatred which raised it. He spoke of her affectionately, attesting to 
the fact that Barto Rizzo had not prompted her guilt. Vittoria 
moaned at a short outline that he gave of the last minutes 
between those two, in which her name was dreadfully and fatally, 
incomprehensibly prominent. 

All were waiting impatiently for Carlo’s return. 

When he appeared he led Violetta before the men—with some 
touch of scenic irony, as Agostino thought, for it was foreign to his 
habitual manner—and presented the person to whom they were 
indebted. Violetta coloured, but kept her composure. 

“ Countess Violetta will do us the honour to take her chamber in 
this house till I start,” Carlo whispered to his mother. 
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Violetta stooped to intercede, and Countess Ammiani lent her a 
more willing ear. 

“She would like to go to it immediately,” said Carlo; whereupon 
his mother rose, and the two ladies withdrew in the stiff way that 
women have when they move under constraint. 

Agostino slapped his shoulder, calling him Duke of Ferrara, and 
a name or two of the princely domestic tyrants. 

It was a meeting for the final disposition of things before the 
outbreak. Carlo had begun to speak when Corte drew his attention 
to the fact that ladies were present, at which Carlo put out his hand 
as if introducing them, and went on speaking. 

‘Your wife is here,” said Corte. 

“My wife and signora Piaveni,” Carlo rejoined. “I have con- 
sented to my wife’s particular wish to be present.” 

«The signora Piaveni’s opinions are known: your wife’s are not.” 

“Countess Alessandra shares mine,” said Laura rather tremu- 
lously. 

Countess Ammiani at the same time returned and took Vittoria’s 
hand and pressed it with force. Carlo looked at them both. 

“ T have to ask your excuses, gentlemen. My wife, my mother, 
und signora Piaveni, have served the cause we worship sufficiently to 
claim a right—I am sorry to use such phrases ; you understand my 
meaning. Permit them to remain. I have to tell you that Barto 
Rizzo has been here: he has started for Brescia. I should have had 
to kill him to stop him—a measure that I did not undertake.” 

“ Being your duty!” remarked Corte. 

Agostino corrected him with a sarcasin. 

“T cannot allow the presence of ladies to exclude a comment on 
manifest indifference,” said Corte. ‘“ Pass on to the details, if you 
have any.” 

“The details are these,” Carlo resumed, too proud to show a shade 
of self-command ; “ my cousin Angelo leaves Milan before morning. 
You, Colonel Corte, will be in Bergamo at noon to-morrow. Marco 
and Angelo will await my coming in Brescia, where we shall tind 
Giulio and the rest. I join them at five on the following afternoon, 
and my arrival signals the revolt. We have decided that the news 
from the king’s army is good.” 

A perceptible shudder in Vittoria’s frame at this concluding sen- 
tence caught Corte’s eye. 

“Are you dissatisfied with that arrangement?” he addressed her 
boldly. 

“Tam, Colonel Corte,” she replied. So simple was the answering 
tone of her voice that Corte had not a word. 

“Tt is my husband who is going,’ 
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’ Vittoria spoke on steadily ; 
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“him I am prepared to sacrifice, as T am myself. If he thinks it 
right to throw himself into Brescia, nothing is left for me but to 
thank him for having done me the honour to consult me. His will 
is firm. I trust to God that he is wise. I look on him now as one 
of many brave men whose lives belong to Italy, and if they all are 
misdirected and perish, we have no more ; we are lost. The King is 
on the Ticino ; the Chief is in Rome. I desire to entreat you to take 
counsel before you act in anticipation of the king’s fortune. I see 
that it is a crushed life in Lombardy. In Rome there is one who 
can lead and govern. He has suffered and is calm. He calls to you 
to strengthen his hands. My prayer to you is to take counsel. I 
know the hour is late; but it is not too late for wisdom. Forgive 
me if I am not speaking humbly. Brescia is but Brescia; Rome is 
Italy. I have understood little of my country until these last days, 
though I have both talked and sung of her glories. I know that a 
deep duty binds you to Bergamo and to Brescia—poor Milan we 
must not think of. You are not personally pledged to Rome: yet 
Rome may have the greatest claims on you. The heart of our 
country is beginning to beat there. Colonel Corte! Signor Marco ! 
my Agostino! my cousin Angelo! it is not a woman asking for the 
safety of her husband, but one of the blood of Italy who begs to 
offer you her voice, without secking to disturb your judgment.” 

She ceased. 

“Without seeking to disturb their judgment!” cried Laura. 
“ Why not, when the judgment is in error?” 

To Laura’s fiery temperament Vittoria’s speech had been feebleness. 
She was insensible to that which the men felt conveyed to them by 
the absence of emotion in the language of a woman so sorrowfully 
placed. “ Wait,” she said, “ wait for the news from Carlo Alberto, 
if you determine to play at swords and guns in narrow streets.” 
She spoke long and vehemently, using irony, coarse and fine, with 
the eloquence which was her gift. In conclusion she apostrophised 
Colonel Corte as one who had loved him might have done. He was 
indeed that figure of indomitable strength to which her spirit, 
exhausted by intensity of passion, clung more than to any other on 
arth, though she did not love him, scarcely liked him. 

Corte asked her curiously—for she had surprised and vexed his 
softer side—why she distinguished him with such remarkable phrases 
only to declare her contempt for him. 

“Tt’s the flag whipping the flag-pole,” murmured Agostino ; and 
he now spoke briefly in support of the expedition to Rome; or at 
least in favour of delay until the King of Sardinia had gained a 
battle. While he was speaking, Merthyr entered the room, and 
behind him a messenger who brought word that Bergamo had risen. 
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The men drew hurriedly together, and Countess Ammiani, Vit- 
toria, and Laura stood ready to leave them. 

“You will give me five minutes?” Vittoria whispered to her 
husband, and he nodded. 

“ Merthyr,” she said, passing him, “can I have your word that 
you will not go from me ?” 

Merthyr gave her his word after he had looked on her face. 

“Send to me every two hours that I may know you are near,” she 
added ; “do not fear waking me. Or, no, dear friend ; why should 
I have any concealment from you? Be not a moment absent, if you 
would not have me fall to the ground a second time : follow me.” 

Even as he hesitated, for he had urgent stuff to communicate to 
Carlo, he could see a dreadful whiteness rising on her face, darkening 
the circles of her eyes. 

“Tt’s life or death, my dearest, and I am bound to live,” she said. 
Her voice sprang up from tears. 

Merthyr turned and tried in vain to get a hearing among the 
excited, voluble men. They shook his hand, patted his shoulder, 
and counselled him to leave them. He obtained Carlo’s promise that 
he would not quit the house without granting him an interview; 
after which he passed out to Vittoria, where Countess Ammiani and 
Laura sat weeping by the door. 
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Wuen they were alone Merthyr said: “ I cannot give many minutes, 
not much time. I have to speak to your husband.” 
She answered : “Give me many minutes—much time. All other 
speaking is vain here.” 
“Tt concerns his safety.” 
“Tt will not save him.” 
“ But I have evidence that he is betrayed. His plans are known ; 
trap is set for him. If he moves, he walks into a pit.” 
“You would talk reason, Merthyr,” Vittoria sighed. “Talk it to 
me. I ean listen; I thirst for it. I beat at the bars of a cage all 
day. When I saw you this afternoon, I looked on another life. It 
was too sudden, and I swooned. That was my only show of weak- 
ness. Since then you are the only strength I feel.” 
“Have they all become Barto Rizzos?” Merthyr exclaimed. 
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“ Beloved, I will open my mind to you,” said Vittoria. “T am 
cowardly, and I thought IT had such courage! To-night a poor mad 
creature has been here, who has oppressed me, 1 cannot, say how long, 
with real fear that I only understand now that I know the little 
ground I had for it. I could have had nothing but actual fear of 
him, so I must be able to deceive myself terribly, and what I am I 
no longer comprehend. I am even pleased that one like Barto Rizzo 
should sce me ina better light. I find the thought smiling in my 
heart when every other thing is utterly dark there. You have heard 
that Carlo goes to Brescia. When I was married, I lost sight of 
Italy, and everything but happiness. I suffer as I deserve for it 
now. I could have turned my husband from this black path ; I 
preferred to dream and sing. I would not see —it was my pride that 
would not let me sce his error. My cowardice would not let me 
wound him with a single suggestion, You say that he is betrayed. 
Then he is betrayed by the woman who has never been unintelligible 
to me. We were in Turin surrounded by intrigues, and there T 
thanked her so much for leaving me the days with my husband by 
Lake Orta that I did not seck to open his eyes te her. We came to 
Milan, and here I have been thanking her for the happy days in 
Turin. Carlo is no longer to blame if he will not listen to me. I 
have helped to teach him that I am no better than any of these 
Italian women whom he despises. I spoke to him as his wife should 
do, at last. Ie feigned to think me jealous, and T too remember the 
words of the reproach, as if they had a meaning. Ah, my friend! 
I would say of nothing that it is impossible except this task of 
recovering lost’ ground with one who is young. Experience of 
trouble has made me older than he. When he accused me of 
jealousy, | could mention Countess d’Isorella’s name no more. | 
confess to that. Yet LT knew my husband feigned. I knew that 
he could not conceive the idea of jealousy existing in me, as little as 
I could imagine unfaithfulness in him. But my lips would not take 
her name! Wretched cowardice cannot go farther. I spoke of 
Rome. <As often as I spoke, that name was enough to shake me 
off: he had but to utter it, and IT became dumb. Ile did it to obtain 
peace; for no other cause. So, by degrees, 1 have learnt the fatal 
truth. Ie has trusted her, for she is very skilful; distrusting her, 
for she is treacherous. He has, therefore, believed excessively in 
his ability to make use of her, and to counter-act her baseness. | 
saw his error from the first; and I went on dreaming and singing ; 
and now this night has come!” 

Vittoria shadowed her eyes. 

“T will go to him at once,” said Merthyr. 

“Yes; [am relieved. Go, dear friend,” she sobbed ; “ you have 
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given me tears, as I hoped. You will not turn him; had it been 
possible, could T have kept you from him so long? I know that you 
will not turn him from his purpose, for IT know what a weight it is 
that presses him forward in that path. Do not imagine our love to 
be broken. le will convince you that it is not. Tle has the nature 
of an angel. fe permitted me to speak before these men to-night— 
feeble thing that Tam! It was a last effort. I might as well have 
tried to push a rock.” 

She rose at a noise of voices in the hall below. 

“They are going, Merthyr. See him now. There may be help in 
Ueaven ; if one could think it! If help were given to this country 
—if help were only visible! The want of it makes us all without 
faith.” 

“TLush! you may hear good news from Carlo Alberto in a few 
hours,” said Merthyr. 

“ Ask Laura; she has witnessed how he can be shattered,” Vittoria 
replied bitterly. 

Merthyr pressed her fingers. Tle was met by Carlo on the 
stairs. 


“Quick!” Carlo said ; “ T have scarce a minute to spare. [have my 
adieux to make, and the tears have set in already. First, a request : 


you will promise to remain beside my wife; she will want more than 
her own strength.” 

Such a request, coming from an Italian husband, was so great, 
au proof of the noble character of his love and his knowledge of 
the woman he loved, that’ Merthyr took him in his arms and kissed 
him. 

“Get it over quickly, dear good fellow,” Carlo murmured ; “ you 
have something to tell me. Whatever it is, it’s air; but DPIl listen.” 

They passed into a vacant room. 

“You know you are betrayed,” Merthyr began. 

“ Not exactly that,” said Carlo, humming carelessly. 

“Positively and absolutely. The Countess d’Tsorella has sold your 
secrets.” 

“T commend her to the profit she has made by it.” 

“Do you play with your life?” 

Carlo was about to answer in the tone he had assumed for the 
interview. Ife checked the laugh on his lips. 

“She must have some regard for my life, such as it’s worth, since, 
to tell you the truth, she is in the house now, and came here to give 
me fair warning.” 

“Then, you trust her.” 

“TP? Not a single woman in the world !—that is, for a con- 
spiracy.” 
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It was an utterly fatuous piece of speech. Merthyr allowed it to 
slip, and studied him to see where he was vulnerable. 

“She is in the house, you say. Will you cause her to come before 
me ?” 

“Curiously,” said Carlo, “I kept her for some purpose of the sort. 
Will I? and have a scandal now? Oh! no. Let her sleep.” 

Whether he spoke from noble-mindedness or indifference, Merthyr 
could not guess. 

“JT have a message from your friend Luciano, He sends you his 
love, in case he should be shot the first, and says that when Lom- 
bardy is free he hopes you will not forget old comrades who are in 
Rome.” 

“Forget him! | would to God I could sit and talk of him for 
hours. Luciano! Luciano! He has no wife.” 

Carlo spoke on hoarsely. “Tell me what authority you have for 
charging Countess @Isorella with . . . with whatever it may be.” 

“A conversation between Countess Anna of Lenkenstein and a 
Major Nagen, in the Duchess of Graitli’s house, was overheard by 
our Beppo. They spoke German. The rascal had a German sweet- 
heart with him. She imprisoned him for some trespass, and had 
come stealing in to rescue him, when those two entered the room. 
Countess Anna detailed to Nagen the course of your recent plotting. 
She named the hour this morning when you are to start for Brescia. 
She stated what force you have, what arms you expect; she named 
you all.” 

“ Nagen—Nagen,” Carlo repeated ; “the man’s unknown to me.” 

“ Tt's sufficient that he is an Austrian officer.” 

“Quite. She hates me, and she has reason, for she’s aware that | 
mean to fight her lover, and choose my time. ‘The blood of my 
friends is on that man’s head.” 

“Twill finish what I have to say,” pursued Merthyr. “ When 
Beppo had related as much as he could make out from his sweet- 
heart’s translation, I went straight to the duchess. She is un 
Austrian, and a good and reasonable woman. She informed me that 
a letter addressed by Countess Anna to Countess d’Isorella fell 
into her hands this night. She burnt it unopened, TI leave it to 
you to consider whether you have been betrayed and who has betrayed 
you. The secret was bought. Beppo himself caught the words, 
‘from a mercenary Ltalian.’ The duchess tells me that Countess 
Anna is in the habit of alluding to Countess d’Isorella in those 
terms.” 

Carlo stretched his arms like «a man who cannot hide the 
yawning fit. 

“[ promised my wife five minutes, though we have had the worst 
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of the parting over. Perhaps you will wait for me; I may have a 
word to say.” 

He was absent for little more than the space named. When he 
returned, he was careful to hide his face. Ile locked the door, and 
leading Merthyr to an inner room, laid his watch on the table, and 
said: “ Now, friend, you will see that [ have nothing to shrink 
from, for [ am going to do execution wpon myself, and before him 
whom [ would, above all other men, have think well of me. My 
wife supposes that [am pledged to this Brescian business because I 
um insanely patriotic. If 1 might join Luciano to-morrow I would 
shout like a boy. I would be content to serve as the lowest in the 
ranks, if I might be with you all under the Chief. Rome crowns 
him, and Brescia is my bloody ditch, and it is deserved! When I 
was a little younger—lI am a boy still, no doubt—TL had the honour 
to be distinguished by a handsome woman; and when I grew a little 
older, [ discovered by chance that she had wit. The lady is the 
Countess Violetta d’Isorella. It is a grief to me to know that she is 
sordid: it hurts my vanity the more. Perhaps you begin to per- 
ceive that vanity governs me. The signora Laura has not expressed 
her opinion on this subject with any reserve, but. to Violetta belongs 
the merit of having seen it without’ waiting for the signs. lirst— 
it isa small matter, but you are English—let me assure you that my 
wife has had no rival. IT have taunted her with jealousy when | 
knew that it was neither in her nature te feel if, nor in mine to give 


> . y . 2 . e ‘ 
reason for it. No man who has a spark of his Maker in him could 


be unfaithful to such a woman. When Lombardy was crushed, we 
were in the dust. I faney we none of us knew low miserably we 
had fallen—we, as men. The purest—L daresay, the bravest— 
marched to Rome. God bless my Luciano there! But 1, sir, 1, my 
friend, I, Merthyr, I said proudly that 1 would not abandon a 
beaten country ; and I was admired for my devotion. ‘The dear old 
poct, Agostino, praised me. It stopped his epigrams—during a 
certain time at least. Colonel Corte admired me. Marco Sana, 
Giulio Bandinelli admired me. Vast numbers admired me. I need 
not add that I admired myself. I plunged into intrigues with 
princes, and priests, and republicans. A clever woman was at my 
elbow. In the midst of all this, my marriage: I had seven weeks of 
peace; and then I saw what 1 was. You feel that you are tied, 
when you want to go another way : and you feel that you have been 
mad when you want to undo your work. But [I could not break the 
chains [ had wrought, for L was a chief of followers. ‘The men had 
come from exile, or they had refused to join the Roman enterprise : 
—they, in fact, had bound themselves to me; and that means, 1 was 
irrevocably bound to them. I had an insult to wipe out: I 
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refrained from doing it, sincerely, I may tell you, on the ground 
that this admired life of mine was precious. I will heap no more 
clumsy irony on it: I can pity it. Do you see now how I stand? 
I know that I cannot rely on the king’s luck or on the skill of his 
generals, or on the power of his army, or on the spirit in Lombardy: 
neither on men nor on angels. But I cannot draw back. I have 
set going a machine that’s merciless. From the day it began work- 
ing, every moment has added to its force. Do not judge me by your 
English eyes: — other lands, other habits; other habits, other 
thoughts. And besides, if honour said nothing, simple humanity 
would preserve me from leaving my band to: perish like a flock 
of sheep.” . 

He uttered this with a profound conviction of his quality as leader 
that escaped the lurid play of self-inspection which characterised 
what he had previously spoken, and served singularly in bearing 
witness to the truth of his charge against himself. 

“Useless!” he said, waving his hand at anticipated remon- 
strances. ‘ Look with the eyes of my country; not with your own, 
my friend. I am disgraced if I do not go out. My friends are 
disgraced if I do not head them in Brescia—sacrificed !—murdered ! 
—how can I say what? Can I live under disgrace or remorse ? 
The king stakes on his army; I on the king. Whether he fights 
and wins, or fights and loses, I go out. I have promised my men— 
promised them success, I believe !—God forgive me! Did you ever 
see a fated man before? None have plotted against me. I have 
woven my own web, and that’s the fatal thing. I have a wife, the 
sweetest woman of her time. Good night to her! our parting is 
over.” 

He glanced at his watch. “Perhaps she will be at the door 
below. Her heart beats like mine just now. You wish to say that 
you think me betrayed, and therefore I may draw back? Did you 
not hear that Bergamo has risen? The Brescians are up too by this 
time. Gallant Brescians! they never belie the proverb in their 
honour; and to die among them would be swect if I had all my 
manhood about me. Shall I call down Violetta d’Isorella ?” 

“Yes; see her; set the woman face to face with me!” cried 
Merthyr, sighting a gleam of hope. 

“ And have the poor wretch on her knees, and the house buzzing?” 
Carlo smiled. ‘Can she bear my burden if she be ten times guilty ? 
Let her sleep. The Brescians are wp :—that’s an hour that has struck, 
and there’s no calling it to move a step in the rear. Brescia under 
the big eastern hill which throws a cloak on it at sunrise! Brescia 
is always the eagle that looks over Lombardy! And Bergamo! you 
know the terraces of Bergamo. Aren’t they like a morning sky? 
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Dying there is not death; it’s flying into the dawn. You Romans 
envy us. Come, confess it; you envy us. You have no Alps, no 
crimson hills, nothing but old walls to look on while you fight. 
Farewell, Merthyr Powys. I hear my servant’s foot outside. My 
horse is awaiting me saddled, a mile from the city. Perhaps I shall 
see my wife again at the door below, or in Heaven. Addio! Kiss 
Luciano for me. Tell him that I knew myself as well as he did, 
before the end came. Enrico, Emilio, and the others—tell them I 
love them. I doubt if there will ever be but a ghost of me to fight 
beside them in Rome. And there’s no honour, Merthyr, in a ghost’s 
fighting, because he’s shot-proof; so I won’t say what the valiant 
disembodied I may do by-and-by.” 

He holds his hands out, with the light soft smile of one who 
asks forgiveness for flippant speech, and concluded firmly: ‘I have 
talked enough, and you are the man of sense I thought you; for 
to give me advice is childish when no power on earth could make me 
follow it. Addio! Kiss me.” 

They embraced. Merthyr said no more than that he would place 
messengers on the road to Brescia to carry news of the king’s army. 
His voice was thick, and when Carlo laughed at him, his sensations 
strangely reversed their situations. 

There were two cloaked figures at different points in the deseent 
of the stairs. These rose severally at Carlo’s approach, took him 
to their bosoms, and kissed him in silence. They were his mother 
and Laura. A third crouched by the door of the courtyard, which 
vas his wife. 

Merthyr kept aloof wntil the heavy door rolled a long dull sound. 
Vittoria’s head was shawled over. She stood where her husband 
had left her, groping for him with one hand, that closed tremblingly 
hard on Merthyr when he touched it. Not a word was spoken in 
the house. 

Grorce MEREDITH. 














THE THEORY OF MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


Ir is a lesson of experience that a full-grown tree cannot be trans- 
planted without great risk from the place where it has grown to 
another. It will either die altogether, or else wither to the ground 
ere it can take root in the new soil, to throw up sickly shoots of 
its own after long delay. 

This may be taken as an illustration of what I cannot but term a 
fundamental error in the popular theory of modern missions. It 
illustrates the impossibility of transplanting successfully a fully 
developed creed or church into a foreign land. It is an exotic, and 
is sure to die down to the ground ere it has a chance of becoming 
acclimatised. Starting from this suggestive illustration, I wish to 
examine from a reasonable point of view a probable theory of mis- 
sionary success. It will not be expected that the subject should be 
considered in this place in its higher or spiritual aspect. Like all 
great movements, and, indeed, it may be said, like all great 
duties, there is here a Divine and a human side. There is a hidden 
spring, but there is an exhibited agency; and in a place where it is 
not suitable to do more than strongly acknowledge the existence and 
the necessity of the hidden spring which gives the power, it may 
yet be usefully attempted to analyse and study the ageney by which 
that concealed power may practically be best applied. 

It is probably only a small section of the public that really believes 
modern missionary effort to be a grand success. No one can speak 
of “nations being born in a day,” as in earlier times. Few can 
deny that the Church’s efforts to extend her borders have been met 
with many stern repulses; and there are many, among whom the 
writer is one, who deem that this fact should lead us to review and 
possibly to reconstruct our theory of missionary effort. It is but 
honest and right to look facts fully in the face. The truth cannot be 
kept for ever hidden by exaggerating occasional successes, so as to 
obliterate more frequent defeats. 

In the presence of what is considered to be a missionary church 
in Ireland, the proportion of successful to futile missionary effort 
seems to the impartial observer very small indecd. It is with no 
desire to disparage what has been done that this is said. The lovers 
of our ecclesiastical system and of the ereed of the English Church 
cannot refuse to admit that the borders of that Church have been 
extended in certain directions to a pleasing and_ satisfactory de- 
gree ;—for example, in the promontory of Dingle, and in the district 
of West Connaught. This extension is best marked by the unques- 
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tionable fact of the creation of numerous new congregations, 
and the erection and endowment of not a few new churches. 
We have the authority of the late Bishop of Tuam, once anything but 
a zealous advocate of missions, for saying that whereas “ five-and- 
twenty years ago the greatest number of churches in West Con- 
naught district was 7, congregations 13, and clergymen 11, there are 
now in the same space of ground 57 congregations, 30 churches, and 
359 clergymen. There has, therefore, taken place within that district 
during twenty-five years, a total increase of 44 congregations, 23 
churches, and 24 clergymen.” (See an Appeal from the Bishop of 
Tuam, dated January, 1865.) 

But allowing the fullest value to these facts, the proposition seems 
unshaken that the proportion of successful to futile missionary effort 
on the part of the Irish Church is very small indeed ; while if to the 
instances in which efforts have proved useless the cases in which 
they have not been made at all be added, the result becomes still 
more dejecting in the eyes of those who believe that one of the 
chief aims of the Irish Establishment is the promoting of missions 
to the Roman Catholic Church. ‘To look, however, to the more 
distant and, perhaps, more generally acknewledged scenes of Pro- 
testant missions, it can scarcely be denied that for a considerable 
number of years, the friends of our existing societies have been in 
the habit of pointing with great enthusiasm to the successful plant- 
ing of Christianity in New Zealand as one of the most unquestionable 
indications of Protestant missionary success.’ Not a pulpit, not a 
platform but rang with the great “fact” that Christianity had 
subdued the hostile feelings of those noble but savage tribes ; that 


it had banished cannibalism, and reduced to a minimum intemper- 
ance, cruelty, and superstition ; and that, in point of fact, the state of 
New Zealand was a standing proof that, judging the principle by the 
fruit, we had carried on our Evangelistic labours on a true theory, 
and with eminent and assured success. 


It is again with no desire to decry those enthusiastic hopes, and to 
damp those ardent convictions, that a critic points his finger to that 
land and says, “ Look at it now. Where is the subduing of cruelty ? 
Where the victory over intemperance and lust ? Where the aboli- 
tion of cannibalism ? Where the overthrow of superstition? The 


(1) “There are 100,000 professing Christians in New Zealand,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Whiting, at the Conference on Missions, in Liverpool; adducing the fact as a proof of 
Missionary success. “It is worthy of observation,” says the Rev. W. P. Walsh, 
Donnellan Lecturer, Dublin, 1861, “that the Missionary fields which have eventually 
proved most fruitful were originally the most unpromising. In New Zealand, the 
Society Islands, and Sierra Leone, which may be regarded as the most flourishing mission 
stations in the world, the missionaries toiled incessantly for years before a single convert 
was brought in.” And again, Mr. Walsh says, “ New Zealand, cannibal and idolatrous 
has come to sit, like the dispossessed demoniac, at the feet of Jesus” (pp. 145, 147). 
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light shining there so lately seems at least for a time to have suffered 
a horrible eclipse.” 

The chapel-going Baptist negroes of Jamaica afford the latest 
addition to the list of marked exceptions to the too hasty rule that 
the adoption of Christianity by the heathen has abolished the savage 
propensities of their former state, and induced a popular regenera- 
tion. But it is by no means necessary—by no means sufficient—to 
review only those missionary fields wherein vast backsliding has 
disappointed and damped the hopes of the laborious preachers of the 
faith. To the eye of the impartial and reflecting the negative 
aspect of the subject is yet more suggestive. For one country where 
the cross, once planted, has been thrown down or desecrated, we can 
point to many where it has not been found possible to erect it all, or 
at least to plant it in such a manner as should furnish the slightest 
hope that it could be left to stand alone without the prop of extra- 
neous help in money or missionarics. If report speaks truly, there 
are to be found in many Indian missions a large number of so-called 
converts whose attachment to the new faith can be explained on 
grounds much less satisfactory than that of mature conviction. 
There are accusations of a “hothouse” system—of the multiplica- 
tion of old hangers-on, whose allegiance is rendered questionable by 
an inspection of the alms list of the missionary churches. Besides 
this, there is no denying that on the most favourable estimate the 
proportion of those Christianised, even outwardly, to those unshaken 
in their belief of their established superstition, is almost infinitesimal. 
It is said by the societies that this is the result of the paucity of 
workers. But it may be asked, what is the proportion in the most 
successful fields of labour of those who have been under instruction 
to those successfully influenced ? What is the proportion of converts 
even in the missionary schools, such as in the Robert Money School 
at Bombay, or in the smaller institutions at other mission stations ? 
Surely of all places the missionary schools offer the fullest opportu- 
nity of testing the value of our present system without let or 
hindrance. 

I need scareely pursue this portion of the subject, because I 
believe it is pretty generally felt that, in spite of the undeniable 
devotion of many a missionary to the cause for which he sacrifices 
his home, his life, his prospects,—in spite of the almost apostolic 
labour of not a few self-denying and true men, such as Martyn, 
Bishop Wilson, Ragland, Fox, and Judson, whose honour and whose 
crown it is not for man to take away,—the result, viewed on the 
whole, is as I have stated: the successes, on the most hopeful com- 
putation, are absolutely infinitesimal when brought in contrast to the 
necessities of the world at any given moment; how much more 
when it is considered that generations are slipping away into the 
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obscure grave, and the dark Beyond, without the least abandonment 
of their most gross superstitions! It is a fact which is forced on our 
consideration by thinking of these things, that the Church seems to 
have nearly lost the secret of her early successes. We see scarce a 
single example of a population becoming ex masse Christians even 
in name. 

It is therefore to the inquiry, how does this come to pass, and 
how may it be remedied? that I would address myself. For I have 
no intention or desire to dispute for a moment the possibility of 
successful missionary effort. Were it believed that the thing was 
impossible, that the reason of the general want of success was that 
success is unattainable, there would no longer be any point in 
these observations, and all missionary zeal and enterprise would be 
but a huge mistake. Both public opinion, facts, theory, and Scrip- 
ture, contradict the extreme proposition that successful missions are 
impossible. Public opinion is decidedly in favour of missions; of 
this the funds of the mass of missionary societies afford a fair 
evidence. Facts, present and past, refute with a loud voice the 
assertion that such labours are hopeless. For the single fact that 
ingland was once pagan, and is now wholly Christian, contradicts the 
notion. Indeed the existence of the Christian religion in the world 
proves beyond a doubt that it is capable of successful propagation ; 
while there are unquestionably in our own day some fields long 
laboured in which at length are yielding more or less satisfactory 
results. Such are Sierra Leone, and, perhaps, Travancore and 
Tinnevelly, in Southern India, to which it is not impossible that 
Madagascar may be added. 

The case of Madagascar peculiarly illustrates the desirability of 
some such scheme of missions as that advocated in the sequel of this 
paper. There was, it may be said, little or none of the usual course 
of missionary procedure previous te the supposed extinction of the 
very name of Christianity. Yet, on the accession of Radama IIT. 
to the throne of that island, almost thirty years after the expulsion 
of the missionaries, it was discovered, to the astonishment of all, that 
the faith which was trodden out had survived, and more than sur- 
vived, the process. In the Report to the Governor of the Mauritius 
made by an embassy sent to King Radama on his accession, we read : 
“Tt was imagined that Christianity had been entirely suppressed, 
but now Christians are to be found in all parts of the capital; and 
already a school has been set up under the king’s patronage. It was 
most satisfactory to see the state of things at Antananarivo, espe- 
cially when it is reflected that, up to the queen’s death, persecutions 
had gone on which are difficult of belief.” But the island had been 
tnoculated with the Scriptures. That was enough. 
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Theory refutes the aforesaid notion also, whether the human or 
divine, the natural or supernatural view of Christianity be taken. 
Hor no man will deny that people are able to impress ideas upon 
cach other if they set about it in a judicious way. Much less can it 
be denied that the Creator is capable of controlling the minds of 
his creatures if he will. Finally, the Christian Directorium of faith 
and practice confutes the anti-missionary creed with the strongest 
and most united voice; for in the Scriptures missions are made the 
frequent subject of promise, prophecy, narrative, and command. 

Granting, therefore, the possibility of missionary success, it needs 
few words to explain or enforce the desirability of it. If indeed 
there be a person anywhere who believes heartily that the nations 
which remain under the undisputed sway of paganism are, on the 
whole, better off than those which have adopted an enlightened form 
of Christianity, I have no further controversy with him. But to 
those who sincerely acknowledge the truth of their own national creed, 
which has stood for fifteen hundred years a long scries of attacks 
from various external and internal quarters, the desirability of an 
extension of the spiritual benefits they enjoy to other countries, seems 
a mere axiom. ‘T’o those, again, who take a lower view, and who, 
from whatever cause, place the spiritual benefits of the Christian 
creed on a lower level than its social and civilising tendencies, these 
subsidiary advantages in themselves will appear sufficient to justify 
the observation that, if successful missions be possible, they are 
unquestionably desirable. 

The possibility and desirability of the work being conceded, the 
means of best carrying it out present themsclves for discussion. 
It is evident that this divides itself into the true theory of mis- 
sionary work, and the particular details of the machinery to be 
employed. To the former of these alone I intend to address myself 
in the present place. 

Again I refer to the analogy which opens this paper,—the im- 
possibility of successfully transplanting a full-grown tree, or the 
vast difficulty of the operation in comnarison to that of planting a 
seed or a cutting from which a new and generally similar tree may 
spontaneously grow. 

In this there is a real analogy. For let us view the Christian 
Church as it now exists in Great Britain, and as most of us desire 
to see it planted in heathen lands. Honestly admiring its structure 
and proportions, it is but natural that we should like to see the 
Missionary Churches as nearly as possibly the counterparts of our 
own. Whether the Christian Church as a whole, the reformed 
portion of it, or the Anglican section of Protestantism, be regarded, 
it, is undeniable that each and all as now existing are the results 
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of development and growth. None but the most ignorant suppose that 
our Church or any existing branch of the Church is now a counter- 
part of that left behind them by the Apostles. All must at least 
admit that even though there may have been the same truths held 
then and now, their arrangement, their relative proportions, and 
their dogmatic connection, afford many points of difference between 
the early, medieval, and modern Church. The great controversies 
which were settled in the four C{cumenical councils furnished the 
first examples of the theology of development, by creating creeds 
and their commentaries. The schism of Eastern and Western 
churches, with the entire of what is termed the “ filioque” con- 
troversy, Was a second era in the marked development of Christianity. 
The rise of Scholasticism affords the third: the period of the 
Reformation, leading as it did to the branching off of two distinct 
new theologies, in the reformed and unreformed Church ;—the con- 
troversies associated with Trent, Constance, and Lateran, on the 
one hand, and Augsburg, Dort, Geneva, on the other, may be cited as 
belonging to a fourth period of rapid development—a period in point of 
fact which beyond any other, before or since, has altered the arrange- 
ment and proportion of truths. ‘To these may be added as a more 
recent era of orthodox development ‘the internal controversies of the 
Anglican Church, which resulted in the final settling, in their exist- 
ing shape, of the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of England. 
No man can seriously deny that the creed of the early Church stands 
related to those now current, much as the raw material from field 
or mine stands related to the completed product of industrial skill: 
we trust the process has been good, but undoubtedly it has made 
most marked alterations in the original type. Were the clamour 
for a doctrinal revision of the liturgy to be now listened to and 
changes made, it is impossible to doubt that a yet further develop- 
ment of theology would be apparent. The internal semi-schism of 
the English Church must needs print its lineaments on the new 
book or books, for there would probably be two or more thenceforth. 
This would plainly be the result of the progress of doctrine in the 
last two hundred years. 

This process of alteration under the influence of succeeding ages 
was and is inevitable. Only the essentials of faith have been 
formulated in our creeds, which therefore remain, so far as words 
go, unchanged from generation to generation.’ But it is outside the 
region embraced by written creeds that the vast body, the over- 


(1) A glance, however, at any good table of ancient symbols of faith, such as that to 
be found in “ Bishop Browne on the Thirty-nine Articles,” will show that even in the first 
three or four centuries this process of expansion came largely into play. From the first 
draft of the Apostles’ Creed to the last of the Constantinopolitan, or of the Athanasian, 
how large a growth of theology had taken place! 
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whelming proportion of dogmatic controversy lies in the present 
day. At the time of the Nicean council it was fondly believed that the 
belief of Christendom was fully and finally settled by the labours of 
the fathers under the presidency of Constantine. But we can only 
smile at those who look now to that ancient symbol for the settle- 
ment of their differences. In point of fact, that creed is now common 
ground, beside and apart from which nearly all our present battles 
have to be fought. What does it say about inspiration, about the 
nature of the Sinaitic law, about justification, about baptismal 
regeneration, about eternal punishment, about the rationale of the 
Atonement ? 

And to bring our view to much later ages. The Thirty-nine 
Articles themselves, although exhausting most of the favourite 
controversies of the fifteenth century, leave unnoticed many of the 
disputed points which have arisen since. When they were drawn 
up, for example, there was no one present to apply for a dogmatic 
. delivery of opinion on Inspiration or eternal punishment. And on 
the other hand, many of the controversies there spoken of are now 
laid at rest. 

This wearing out of creeds and articles is one of the most speaking 
proofs of the continual development and change which has taken place 
in the circumstances, while leaving unshaken the essentials of the 
faith. It reminds us of the ever-shifting sea, playing and tossing 
around the rocks which never can move; and it suggests to each 
thoughtful mind how desirable it would be if, both for ourselves, and 
in our Evangelistic efforts, we firmly held to the unchanging, and 
lightly regarded, either for praise or blame, the shifting portions 
of theology. There is more than one doctrine both in the Reformed 
and unreformed branches of the Catholic Church which, once held 
for essential, is now looked upon as open to question ; while opinions 
which were open to discussion once, are erected into the category of 
necessary truths now. 

And developments of other kinds than doctrinal have found place 
too. Once the Church was well-nigh split in two by the Paschal 
controversy, which we now regard as utterly immaterial; then by 
the form of tonsure, which we now laugh at as entirely ridiculous ; 
but there were serious and grave divines who once staked their 
whole interests on one or the other side of these questions. So, too, 
ritualism has furnished many non-dogmatic controversies. These, 
however, form no portion of the proper tree which has grown up 
from the theological root of the first century, but rather resemble 
the climbing ivy, which, springing from a separate but neighbouring 
root, now mingles its foliage with the plant which it clasps even to 
the topmost bough. 

To these examples may be added the growth of liturgies. There 
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are few churches which do not now possess documents and forms of 
faith and of prayer, which are held in the highest veneration, 
and are regarded as essential portions of the Church’s life and 
organisation, essential representatives of her opinions to be laid before 
inquirers or opponents. Thus the dogmas, the creeds, the vestments, 
the ceremonies, and the liturgies, are all examples of our develop- 
ment as compared with primitive Christianity ; all proofs that what 
those early believers were, that in many respects we are not. Our 
Westminster Abbey is no counterpart of their catacombs ; our sermons 
are wholly unlike theirs; our very loves and hatreds are altogether 
distinct from those which united or separated the believers of old. 

In planting the Christian Church in foreign lands it is now the 
aim of most missionary bodies, if not of all, to reproduce among the 
heathen the actually existing state of Christianity. It is the desire 
of the Protestant missionary to transplant with elaborate care that 
total result compounded of so many various growths—the Church 
of England with all its medizval and modern traditions; or the 
Calvinistic Churches with all their scholastic disputes, and their 
fine points of dogmatic divinity: all the creeds, all the ceremonies, 
all the traditions, even all the customs of minor kinds, as though 
without these the faith would be a maimed and mangled thing, and 
as though it were assumed that all these developments had improved 
on the simpler primitive types. 

It is here that in my humble belief the grand mistake is made. 
Anxious for too much, anxious, in point of fact, for an impossibility, 
we risk the failure and loss of all. The Protestant is trained to 
believe in the superlative importance of those points of his faith in 
which he most decidedly differs from his neighbours, in total inver- 
sion of what is probably the true state of the case—viz., that where 
opponents agree, truth is most likely to be found. And thus it comes 
to pass that the essentials of some ministerial and missionary teach- 
ing are the very points of theology which are truly the non-essentials. 
For where opponents universally agree, little time is devoted to the 
subject-matter of their agreement, the attention being drawn off by 
the exigencies of controversy from that which, after all, is the most 
important truth. To reproduce abroad this system is but to sow 
our corn deliberately mingled with tares. Truly it is lamentable to 
be obliged to see the controversies created by the leisure of the 
schools, and fostered by the eager spirits of the Reformation, opened 
up in presence of the ghastly shrines of Bengal, or discussed beneath 
the palm-trees of Tinnevelly. To most men at home the Church or 
the theology in which they live and move, is inseparable from the 
notion of the God they serve, or the Redeemer who is their hope ; 
and they cannot, therefore, see how the heathen of India or China 
can be profited, if from them are withheld the very portions of reli- 

VOL, VI. OA 
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gion which most engross the attention of those in the mother country; 
that is, the controverted portions and those lying outside the founda- 
tions of the faith. 

In one large section of the religious public the “ Church” is made 
quite subservient to the “truth,” or in other words the theology ; in 
another the truth is neglected that the Church may be adorned, 
developed, and filled with gorgeous rites and ceremonies. Orthodoxy 
in “ the Gospel” is the ery of the one; orthodoxy in ceremonial is 
the aim of the other. The former looks for missionary success in 
great part (for of course I don’t say wholly) to the rapid adoption of 
similar religious opinions and dogmas. ‘The latter longs above all 
to see reproduced abroad the Episcopal and sacerdotal system, the 
frequent celebration of the Eucharist, the vestments, the altars, the 
processions, the litanies, which go to make up a large part of the 
notion of religion entertained by this party. But neither the reception 
of the Calvinistic system, nor the establishment of a regularly organised 
sacerdotal body, with the full complement of rites and services, will 
prove the pioneer of a national conversion.’ Too easily will the 
Brahmin confuse the abstract theology of the new padres with the 
speculations of his own Vedas. Too easily will the rites of the Church 
be looked upon as a mere repetition of some of the pagan ‘ceremonials 
to which the heathen have been accustomed from their youth. 

It seems to me that the ground of the mistake committed in seek- 
ing to introduce an English system among African or Asiatic tribes, 
in point of fact, in sana world from ours, lies in forgetting that in 
Great Britain it took many centuries of theology and of civilisation 
to bring our local creed and politics to their present condition, and 
that it is an unscientific and foolish notion to suppose that any 
attempt can be successful—even were it desirable—to force these on 


(1) Few perhaps can read unmoved the history of that great but noble mistake, the mis- 
sion of Bishop Mackenzie to the Zambesi tribes (established by the High Church party in 
the Church), as related in his life by Dean Goodwin. ‘The effort to introduce among savage 
tribes a bishopric and a bishop, in other words an overseer without any church to oversee, 
has been stigmatised by some as popish, by others as absurd; while those who enter into 
the spirit of the earnest but injudicious Head of the Mission will not fail, while they 
acknowledge his holy aim, to brand this attempt to begin at the wrong end of church- 
planting as a painful but instructive mistake. It seems tome that where the University 
mission was right, was in the association of civil and religious aims and pursuits: where 
they were wrong was, first, as regards prudence, in planting an isolated station at Mego- 
maro, fifteen days’ distance by steamer up an uncertain estuary, and in the very bed of 
jungle fever, instead of working from the already established colony of Natal, and 
gradually spreading their influence through the country, as a single drop of water 
spreads in a sheet of blotting-paper. Secondly, in a missionary point of view, they 
erred, I think, in beginning with a bishop, when there was not in existence a single 
baptised convert, nor even a solitary catechumen ; when they had not so much as made 
friends with one native of the country, and when all they found themselves enabled to do, 
inthe intervals of frequent doses of quinine, was to place themselves at the head of one 
yelling tribe to repulse the marauding herds of another not one whit more savage. 
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a country whose education and history have been as wholly different 
as their nature and habits of thought are now wholly distinct. It is 
necessary that the friends of missions should remember how inti- 
mately connected and interwoven are English society and our English 
creed. For more than a thousand years Christianity and the Anglo- 
Saxon habit of mind have been acting and reacting upon one 
another. During this time each has made marvellous strides. So 
that the Britain whose children were sold as Christian slaves in Rome 
in the days of Gregory the Great, though professing the same Catholic 
faith which it still maintains, was as different in manners, and almost 
as different in creed, as any two distinct nations could be. How unfa- 
miliar to us are the social thoughts and the religious customs detailed 
for us in the pages of Chaucer, when English gentlemen thought it 
a work of righteousness to make pilgrimages to the tomb of Becket. 
Policy, civilisation, and theology have alike contributed to the change. 
The policy of England has left its stamp distinctly upon literature 
and the Church, which again have each influenced the policy. These 
mutual influences must be regarded as necessary ones. <A certain 
state of civilisation must always accompany a certain state of religious 
thought.'. The whole life of a great nation moves on in one vast 
wave—its thoughts, its habits, its tastes, its politics, its sports, its 
language, its religion. It is, as it were, a marching army, in which 
ueither artillery, infantry, cavalry, nor commissariat can be left 
behind; or, like the human frame, which only then develops as it 
ought, when the moral, physical, and intellectual developments move 
on part pass. 

It will hence appear that to introduce into any state one of these 
various elements of an advaneed civilisation, while the others are not, 
and cannot be, at the same time planted there, produces, if it pro- 
duces anything but failure, an abnormal and monstrous result. For 
example, the introduction of a precise counterpart of our political 
system in some newly-erected state, although desirable enough in 
theory, would assuredly prove a failure in practice, because the 
national mind must be first trained (by a true historical development) 
up to a standard to suit the mature constitution, and a state must 
needs have a like history before it can understand or tolerate a like 
policy with ours. 

Literature affords a second case in point. Since literature, in fact, 
photographs the mind of a people more even than religion or politics, 

(1) Let any one read Todd’s “ Life of St. Patrick,” or Hook’s first volume of the 
“ Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury,” and he cannot fail to see that it is only by 
a powerful effort of imagination that the Christianity of the Scotic or Saxon tribes can 
be thought of as identical with our own. But if the faith suited them, if the cultus 
agreed with their culture, was not that enough? The Thirty-nine Articles would have 
been gibberish to St. Patrick, or to Bishops Deusdedit, Theodore, or Brihtwald, but so 
are their ecclesiastical writings to us. 
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each of which depend on other considerations, it appears that no 
literature can long thrive in any country, save its indigenous literature. 
You might as well endeavour to transfer the complete flora of one 
latitude to another, as hope to make one people adopt the whole 
literature of another. Only that portion of it which deals with 
human nature and human emotion and reason, as they are common to 
all ages and places, can thus be transplanted. You can transplant 
Shakspeare, but you cannot transplant the writings of any author 
whose works are of a purely national character. Moreover, in the 
course of one and the same nation’s history, books which once seemed 
prolific in wisdom, afterwards appear mere strings of truisms. And 
the favourite pastoral poetry of two centuries ago, with its Damons 
and Phyllises, is only puerile to us. 

The creed in like manner must grow, and does grow, with the 
people, which, by the way, seems to me one general argument. in 
favour of periodical liturgical amendment within moderate limits 
both of extent and time. So much of a people’s creed as is subjective 
must either be practically left behind and thrown out, or so revised 
as to co-exist with the progress of thought. A creed then must needs 
have a history, and that history must come in contact in various 
places with the national history if it is to have any lasting influence 
over the nation. All creeds are most influential on the spot where 
they have naturally grown to maturity, just as all governments and 
literatures are, and no exception to this rule can be made. Our 
Anglican creed is in fact a history in itself. Hach formulation of 
faith is a catalogue (for the educated) of controversies. The colours 
of each regiment are inscribed with the names of its own battles, and 
regiments cannot exchange banners. The Thirty-nine Articles repre- 
sent, almost from first to last, the issue of compromised conflicts— 
the results of the theological contests of by-gone ages. Every line is 
historical. So that the educated man passes through the Articles, as 
the classical student through the ruins of Rome or the ashes of 
Athens, recalling perforce at each step some lincament of the past. 
So it will probably be to the end of time. All theology which is real 
advances,—cxperience says 80, no matter what theory may say. — Its 
essence 18 immovable, its accidents change and grow. Now the 
development of English Protestantism is essentially English. Were 
Protestant Germany and Great Britain to exchange creeds to-morrow, 
neither would know what to do with its new acquisition. The mind 
of England would be amazed at the creed of Germany ; the mind of 
Germany would sneer at the creed of England. 

All these considerations, which surely are palpable enough to defy 
contradiction, conduct us to the conclusion that it is an intensely 
unphilosophical thing to attempt to transplant our English creed in 
its totality to foreign lands. Nay more; seeing how many different 
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ways there are of viewing our creed in this country, secing how 
great the difference is between the religion of the London profes- 
sional man and of the Cornwall miner, of the Bishop of Oxford 
and of Mr. Spurgeon, it would be necessary first of all to decide 
which of all these we proposed to transplant, even were we 
satisfied that to transplant any were possible. I am glad to find 
these thoughts borne out by so esteemed an authority in missionary 
matters as Major-General Alexander, who, presiding at the Liverpool 
Missionary Conference, to which T have before made reference, used, 
and repeated with variations, in the face of a somewhat unwilling 
audience, such expressions as follow. I quote from the authorised 
report published by Nisbet and Co, :— 


“Tn examining the causes which had hindered in any way the progress of 
Christian missions, he entreated them carefully to consider whether, in the very 
systems of agency that had been adopted for the spread of the Gospel, they could 
not detect some of the clogs in their chariot wheels, and find out why they had 
hitherto driven so slowly. In mission fields they had to deal with men of difforent 
minds. ‘Take, for instance, the subtle and intellectual Asiatic in contrast with 
the Msquimaux, or tribes that in other lands had sunk to the lowest grades in 
the scale of reason and humanity. Tle would ask whether if was a necessary 
thing that the very systems amidst which we had grown up; systems that came 
out of the struggles, contentions, and controversies of the Reformation ; systems 
that had arison in the days of Queen Mlizabeth, and during the distracting times 
of the reigns of the Stuarts; which were manifestly imperfect in themselves, 
though perhaps the best that could be adapted to the states of mind and diflieult 
circumstances in which men were then placed—-whether such systems aro what 
we should take and fix, like cast-iron matrices, in which to mould without 
necessary adaptations the varying minds and circumstances of American Indians, 
Africans, Asiaties, and the inhabitants of the numerous ishinds of the Pacific ? 
It was important to see whether ave could not detect in these v ry systems causes of 
hindrance, Vrom his own experience he was sure we could; and, therefore, on 
this subject there ought to be the freest and boldest expression of opinion, 
founded upon experience, and guided by the Word of God.” 


We are thus led to some such conclusion as this, that the proba- 
bility of suecessful missions, regarded from the human point of view, 
rises or falls with our adoption of a less or more complicated mission- 
ary creed or ritual, It would appear that the effort to thoroughly 
ascertain the first principles and really necessary conditions of 
Christianity is the initial step to the successful prosecution of 
missions. ‘To endeavour to introduce the creed of any century later 
than the first in the midst of a barbarous civilisation and a pagan 
religion, must. fail on the whole, though it may appear here and there 
to sueceed, Kven the Apostles might have stood aghast at the 
symbols of the third century. Their theology to that of Nicwa or 
Athanasius was as the raw silk to the elaborate garment woven from 
it. In order thus to go back to first principles, great self-denial and 
an abjuration of the theological ardour which characterises our days 
must be cultivated. If the Author of Christianity was satistied to 
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begin with the elements, and to see his religion developing as the 
nations developed where it was planted, we may be satisfied too. We 
are not likely either to be more successful or wiser than He. 

The natural process is the only true one in the development of a 
complete faith. And as we do not teach the Articles of Religion to 
the infant at our knees, so we should withhold them and all other 
like systems from the heathen. Time enough if they come centuries 
hence in the natural process of development. 

And further still. I may be severely criticised if I say that 
perhaps we should commence, as it appears the Author of Christianity 
did, by a partially Judaic rather than a purely Christian standard.’ 
God taught a nation the Gospel after preparing them for it by a 
thousand years of legal discipline. Are we satisfied that we are 
right to ignore the lesson of the Jewish history and begin where it 
ended ? Inthe Divine order of development the command preceded 
the doctrine—Exodus, the Epistle to the Romans. We should, I 
believe, thus invert the theological order of proceeding, and recur to 
the historical, by giving the precept before the doctrine, instead of 
the doctrine on the ground of the precept. It may do well enough 
for the educated child of English society to teach the doctrine as a 
ground of duty. It will not do for the barbarian. He will only lay 
up the doctrines among his other superstitions, and turn round to 
indulge his lust and cruelty as before. The Omniscient said, “Thou 
shalt have none other gods but me,” centuries before the same voice 
said, “This is my beloved Son, hear him.” And though we seem 
to find a difficulty in understanding why what we now deem a neces- 
sary truth should have been withheld from so many generations, 
still we have satisfactory evidence that the Revelation of the Son of 
God was actually so delayed, until the leaven of Judaic precept had 
not only wrought itself in, but, as it were, worked itself out. The 
material was elaborately prepared ere one hue of the design and 
colouring was laid on. 

Such views should not be lightly disregarded by those who firmly 
believe in the authority of the Scriptures as a whole. The missions 
of the Apostles to the heathen are of a completely different character 
from their messages to the Hebrew nation. To the latter they spoke 
of the terms of the ancient covenant; for the former they laid a 
substratum of natural theology, with its first principle—Mono- 
theism.” And it appears to me that, a patient building up of the 
structure of Monotheism, with its simple truths, its moral rather 

(1) I speak of the preceptive, not the ritual character of Judaism. 

(2) Philosophically, it would seem obvious that it is useless to begin by introducing 
Trinitarian Christianity into the bosom of Polytheism. We should inevitably appear to 
be upholding the very system whose essence we came to subvert. To the Mahometan, 
who is already a Monotheist, Trinitarian dogma may safely be given; but it is worse 
than rash to risk the same course in pagan nations. 
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than positive precepts, should be the aim of the patient upholder 
of missions, who does not believe that his religion compels him to 
ignore the philosophy of mind, and to go contrary to the conclusions 
of history. This at least, it must be confessed, was the Divine order 
of proceeding. How long a period should elapse ere the second great 
fact be added—ere the second tint of the great painting be laid on 
—cre the Incarnation of the Word should be revealed, must, accord- 
ing to this theory, depend in each case on the length of time needed 
firmly to impress the preliminary truth. But this second revelation 
once made, the progress of our development of objective teaching 
(for subjective growth should be left to the native church itself) 
might be more rapid. We might copy any of the brief catalogues 
of the Apostle, such as those in 1 Corinthians xv. 3, 4, or in 
Hebrews vi. 1, 2. 

I have endeavoured rather to decide a principle than to enter into 
details. A few illustrations in detail may nevertheless be given. 
When, for example, we find missionaries demanding from a Hindu, 
previous to baptism, experiences or beliefs which were not known to, 
or fully understood by, the Church until many generations had been 
baptised, served God, and been gathered to their fathers, I am forced 
to entertain the fear that in the effort to secure much they risk the 
loss of all. Thus Calvinism, and those more or less under its 
influence, err, I think, in withholding baptism from persons to whom 
the Apostles would have administered it, by demanding experimental 
tests of faith which could not have been employed when thousands 
were baptised at once, and which we do not find to have been thought 
of when, for example, families were baptised on the faith of their 
parents. So, too, those who postpone baptism on the theory of 
Augustine and his day—that sin, which is venial before, is mortal 
after its administration—err to the prejudice of their final success. 

Once more, the English clergyman must not go out to the heathen 
either as an officer of the Church of England or as a philosopher 
who secks to impress a mature and scientific faith upon his converts. 
He should rather aim, I think, to put himself into the position of an 
elementary teacher, not scorning the very hornbook and primer. 
Thus the Divine Being appears to have condescended at the first 
initiation of Revelation, and suited himself to the level of his people, 
“when Israel was a child.”” His aim appears to have been, not to 
produce a systematic belief in the mind of the chosen race, but to 
all forth certain clementary ideas, by the use of symbols, natural 
phenomena, thunders, earthquakes, smoking altars, and tottering city 
walls. This was to teach ideas, not to convey full and correct repre- 
sentations of himself, such as would meet the demands of civilised 
philosophy ; it was necessary to teach that infant nation as you teach 
your child, not as religion or theology is taught in the divinity school 
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of a university. It is absurd for us, then, to reject the teaching thus 
wisely given, because it does not convey to us the same elevating 
ideas which it was the sole means of conveying to that uncivilised 
people. On the contrary, we should regard that mode of dealing 
with the uncultured as a priceless example or hint to ourselves. Let 
us seek to produce ideas of God as correct as we can, but let us not 
fall into the foolish error of endeavouring to impress them as we 
should do upon a congregation in a civilised land.’ Better, surely, 
that they should heartily embrace the one tenet, Monotheism, the 
one duty, self-denial, for generations to come, than that by a system 
of forcing they should apparently embrace the whole circle of our 
Church doctrine, only to forget it or repudiate it as an extraneous and 
impossible system for them to follow when left alone. 

The grand aim should next be to put the keeping and teaching of 
revealed religion by means of a good translation of the Scriptures, into 
the hands of a native ministry, leaving them, unshackled by our ideas, 
to develop churches for themselves; and by stern self-denial, for- 
bearing to interfere with or reproach them, even if we found them 
developing their creed by these aids in a direction different from our 
own. Such were a difficult task, but surely a duty. If we regard the 
Church as under the control of its Author, we shall not be afraid 
to commit to a zealous native pastorate our converts, and our Scrip- 
tures, apart from any of our theories of inspiration or of Church 
government. This, it seems to me, would be a noble and a faithful 
thing for us todo. A sample of its probable success seems to be 
furnished, as I have said, by the history of the Church in Mada- 
gascar. 

If the work of missions be, as I am sure it is, something nobler than 
the mere love of proselytising, if it be in its essence a Divine duty, 
we should do our part by seeking to conduct it in a spirit according 
with sound sense and history, and leave the rest to God. 

G. R. Wynne. 

(1) We have a judicious example in the case of the missionary, H. Martyn, who com- 
menced his public preaching to the beggar-crowd at Dinapore, by expounding the text, 
“Inthe beginning God created the heavens and the earth,’ and amply catechising them 


upon that ere he proceeded to higher truths. This was laying the foundation of Mono- 
theism, and laying it aright. 
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Parr II. 


Ir the contents of the secret Court Almanack I mentioned above, 
account sufficiently for the otherwise inexplicable docility of Russian 
Chancellors, Ministers of State, Actual Privy Councillors, &c., there 
are other reasons which render the second far more numerous, and 
still more insignificant half of Russian society quite as pliant and 
obedient. In the first place, the mass of so-called “nobles by 
descent” (in contradistinction to the ‘“ personal nobles,” i.c., subaltern 
officials) —about half a million souls—have never lost the sentiment 
of their origin, viz., of being nothing more than the hereditary 
servants of the throne. The majority of them obtained their nobiliary 
privileges’ during the second half of the last century, when a service 
of some twenty-five or thirty years (twelve years to obtain the chinn 
of the 14th class, and three years more for each following class up 
to the 8th, that of “Collegiate Assessor’’) was sufficient to obtain 
for a man who had had the good fortune not to die or be dismissed 
before the time, the honour of adding his family to the roll of 
Russian hereditary nobles. Since the accession of Alexander I., the 
Caucasus offered a still shorter road for arriving at this much-desired 
goal: besides being moved up one chinn on his appointment to a 
post in one of the Caucasian provinces, every official sent there re- 
ceived an additional chinn every year or every year and a half, so 
that the Caucasus became a very hot-bed for producing a yearly crop 
of nobles. At last Nicholas, anxious for the purity of blood of his 
aristocracy, attached the privilege of nobility to the chinn of the 5th 
class, that of Councillor of State. “But even the compare atively few fami- 
lies, whose origin dates from a time previous to the accession of Peter 
the Great, owe their nobility to the very same cause ; with the exception 
of the twelve princely houses descended from Rurik, they had lands and 
titles given to them for their services by the Tsars of Moscow, just 
as their younger brethren received both, or the righ{, to both, from 
the St. Petersburg Emperors. This feeling of owing all they have 
and are to the Emperor, is so deeply ingrained in the minds of the 
Russian nobles, that it has given rise to the following extraordinary 
legal fiction, or rather tradition: it is a universally received opinion 
in Russia, that a noble family, of which three successive generations 
do not enter the service of the State, loses its patent of nobility ; 
now, no such law has ever been made, but the tradition which has 

1 Of these privileges only three had any practical meaning, viz., the right of acquiring 
and possessing serfs and land, immunity from corporal punishment (introduced only 
by Peter IIT.), and the right of obtaining the lowest e/inn after three years’ 


service. The first two of these privileges have ceased to exist since the abolition of 
serfdom and of corporal punishment for all classes. 
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formed itself upon the subject proves how natural and easy it would 
have been to make it. Among the few popular names in Russian 
history one of the first places is held by Minin, a citizen of Nijni- 
Novgorod, who in 1613 helped to save the independence of Russia 
by exciting his fellow-townsmen to take up arms, marching at their 
head, together with Prince Pojarsky upon Moscow, and driving the 
Poles from the Kreml. Of course, the Minins of the present day 
are nobles; but the daughter of the actual head of the family 
while being educated in one of the Governmental Nobility pensionnats, 
was teased by her companions, even her superiors and governesses, 
with not being a real noble, with being merely a bowrgeoise, because 
her ancestor had merely served the people, and not the Tsar ! 
Another reason of the utter helplessness, in a political sense, of 
Russian society is its stupendous ignorance. The comparatively few 
Russians whose means permit them to visit Europe, should not be 
taken as samples of the society to which they belong, neither in 
respect of their education, nor of their manners and habits of living. 
In this respect the reign of Nicholas has left deeper traces on the 
social life of Russia than perhaps in any other; his systematic 
persecution of all education but that which prepared fit officers for 
his armies, went at last so far as to limit by law the number of 
students in each of the five Russian Universities to 300, and it will 
take a long time before the consequences of this and similar measures 
will have disappeared. The regular subaltern official, who has no 
property of his own, and whose only patrimony is the service, has 
no time to occupy himself with anything besides the requirements 
of this service, and his ignorance of almost everything beyond the 
narrow bounds of his daily occupation is therefore perfectly natural. 
The average landed proprietor is, however, intellectually not much 
better off; he has, as a general rule, passed a few years at the 
Government gymnasium of the chief town of the province, and, 
after having served the Emperor during some time in the capacity 
of an officer or civil official, he returns for the rest of his life to his 
estate, either to ruin it by running into debt, or else by allowing it 
to run to ruin of itself through his neglect and laziness. In one of 
the easterly districts of the Government of Nijni I came across two 
landed proprietors—father and son—who would make no bad 
pendant to the famous Baron of Brittany, who, at the election of 
members for the French States-General in 1789, signed the eahier 
Pélection by sealing it with his sword pummel, having never had 
an opportunity of acquiring the more complicated art of signing by 
means of a pen. The father and son I am speaking of passed every 
day of their lives in hunting in the enormous forests and shooting 
upon the moors, which cover the eastern portions of their Govern- 
ment; so exclusively had this become their occupation, that, when 
the first rumours of the impending emancipation of their serfs 
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reached the nobles of Nijni, and our two huntsmen wished to find 
out ‘“ what was being said in the newspapers about it,”’ and, for once 
putting off their daily hunt, ordered the Northern Bee to be brought 
in from the village comptoir, where the newspaper had been received 
and stowed away unread for the last twenty years, it turned out that 
both father and son, although the latter had been educated at the 
Petersburg Lyceum, had forgotten to read; so that, wishing to know 
what was at the bottom of the matter, they were obliged to send 
for the bailiff, one of those very serfs whose emancipation was 
being debated, and to make him read to them what the Northern 
Bee had got to say on the subject! The story was told to me by the 
bailiff himself at the fair of Nijni, and the two Nimrods I met some 
time after at a general hunt of the district. This, it may be said, 
isa mere isolated case, and proves nothing; the same answer can, 
however, not be made to the following story. In the South Russian 
Government of Kharkof there lived a short time ago, and perhaps 
lives there still, 2 German, a retired physician, who, in serving the 
Government, had attained the chinn of Councillor of State, had con- 
sequently become a member of the hereditary nobility of the country, 
and was living in affluence on his considerable estates. The way in 
which all this was acquired is bricfly this. In the beginning of 
Nicholas’ reign, when the colonisation of the southern provinces by 
Germans was still encouraged by the Government, Johann Schmidt 
(as I will call him), at the time a journeyman baker, arrived in 
Russia across the Moldavian frontier. The official whose business it 
was to examine the papers of some hundred immigrants per day, 
and give them Russian passports in lieu of their foreign ones, could 
not have been a very great proficient in German, for, mistaking the 
initial B of the word Biackergeselle (journeyman baker) in the pass- 
port of Johann Schmidt, for the, in German characters, certainly 
very similar letter L, and reading consequently Lickergeselle, trans- 
lated this latter term in the Russian passport by Assistant-Surgeon, 
naturally concluding from the likeness of the sounds of Licker and 
the Russian word Lekarj (a surgeon), that the meaning of the two 
words must be the same. The poor journeyman baker being thus 
turned loose into Russia as an officially recognised assistant-surgeon, 
could find nowhere any employment in his own handicraft, and was 
therefore compelled to turn surgeon, or rather physician, against his 
own will. Well, this doctor in spite of himself has been able to attain 
towards the end of his career, to the position in which I saw him a 
few years ago; and he has been able to do this not in some out- 
of-the-way corner of the world, where medicine as a science had 
never been heard of, but in one of the richest Governments of Russia, 
and in the immediate vicinity of a University! 

Certainly the leaven of education is gradually working its way 
even into the class of small noble landed proprietors; the debates 
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concerning the emancipation and latterly the introduction of iocal 
elective assemblies, composed indifferently of representatives from all 
classes of the inhabitants, have already, and will continue to have, an 
increasing influence on their moral and intellectual status. Only 
this progress is so very slow, that it would be premature to expect 
anything like a practical manifestation of their fitness for adminis- 
trative independence or even for opposition, for a long time to come. 
Had such a fitness existed, it would most assuredly have manifested 
itself during the war in Poland, and on the occasion of the loyalty 
addresses. Certainly, no better opportunity could have been desired 
for obtaining, and obtaining easily, everything the St. Petersburg 
and Moscow Nobiliary Assemblies have been petitioning for in vain, 
now that the favourable chance has been lost. We have before us 
the example of Finland to prove how unprepared for, and consequently 
how unable to resist, any real, organised opposition the Russian 
Government is. Already in the beginning of his reign, the Emperor 
Alexander had promised to convoke the Finnish Senate and Repre- 
sentative Assembly, the maintenance of which had been guaranteed 
by Alexander I. on the annexation of the Grand Duchy to Russia, 
but which nevertheless had not met since 1819. The “ preparatory 
labours” of this new convocation—this being the conveniently 
elastic term, by which everything unpleasant can be shelved in Russia 
till the end of time—were getting on at so extraordinary a rate, that 
it became evident the Government of Alexander II. did not mean to 
treat the Finns any better than that of Alexander I. had done. The 
war in Poland, however, and the threatened intervention of the 
{uropean Powers, gave the Finns an opportunity of which they were 
not slow to avail themselves. When M. Valujef’s secret circular on 
the subject of the addresses reached Finland, all the corporations of 
the Grand Duchy, and more especially the landed gentry, replied 
with one voice to the confidential inuendoes of the various Governors, 
that no addresses could be thought of before the “ preliminary 
labours” had at last been concluded, and the Finnish chambers been 
convoked once more. About this time the projected Polish naval 
expedition arrived at Stockholm, and was there enthusiastically 
received by the inhabitants, and the Swedish papers began to agitate 
the question of Finland being reunited to the mother country. Of 
course these circumstances rendered the absence of any voice from 
Finland in the general loyalty chorus of the whole Empire still 
more suspicious, and the Russian Government, afraid perhaps of 
rousing, in the event of a war, the ancient attachment of the Finns for 
Sweden—England and France having at this time not yet submitted 
quietly to the snubbing of Prince Gor tchakof, and a war being con- 
sidered as imminent in Russia—took the only course left open to it, 
and quietly gave way to the demands of the Finns. The for once 
constitutional Emperor, or rather the Grand Duke Alexander, as he 
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is styled in Finland, went to Viborg, and there solemnly opened the 
session of the Senate with a French speech from the throne, the 
liberalism of which looked rather awkward, when printed a few days 
later in the Petersburg papers, side by side with an account of 
Mouravief’s doings at Vilna and a few executions at Warsaw. Now, 
had the Russian nobility (the other classes, who signed their 
addresses, of course merely followed their leader, and could not be 
expected to do anything else) imitated the conduct of the Finns, or 
had they at least mentioned in every address they presented, that, 
although perfectly willing and ready to bear any sacrifices war might 
entail upon them, they took the present opportunity to urge upon 
the Emperor the necessity of such and such reforms, there can be no 
doubt that, firstly, they would have regained in a moral sense that 
leading position in the country which before the emancipation they 
had occupied by mere force, and which they have since lost entirely ; 
and secondly, the Government having no one to rely on, would have 
been obliged to give way as easily in Russia proper as in Finland. 
Instead of that, they got up their enthusiasm as per order, signed 
addresses by the dozen, ate patriotic dinners, deluged General Mou- 
ravief and M. Katkof with patriotic after-dinner speeches and 
telegrams, and only afterwards, when the rather imaginary danger 
of the so-called “foreign invasion” was passed, when the Polish 
rising had been drowned in blood, and the Government felt itself 
securer than ever—then and not till then did the Russian nobles 
think of making an attempt at obtaining a few constitutional rights 
in lieu of the semi-barbarous privileges they possessed before the 
emancipation of their serfs. 

This attempt, made separately by the Nobiliary Assemblies of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg (by the first in the spring of last year, 
and by the second in the spring of the present one), led to results 
which might have been foreseen from the beginning. The Emperor 
refused to have the addresses of either Assembly presented to 
him; and as the Marshal of the Moscow Nobility, Count Orlof- 
Davydof had managed to get his address printed by a Petersburg 
journal (for which, of course, the paper in question was stopped for 
four months and the editor sent to prison), the Moscow nobility got 
the additional snubbing, of being told in a rescript of the Emperor’s 
to the Minister of the Interior to mind their own business, and not 
to meddle with things that did not concern them. And yet, 
notwithstanding this publicly administered reprimand, Count Orlof- 
Davydof keeps his post of Maréchal de la Cour Impériale just as 
before ; while the independence of character of the proposer of the 
Petersburg address, Prince Shcherbatof, becomes sufficiently evident 
from the part he played at the time of the loyalty addresses, and 
which I mentioned above. If such are the picked men, the repre- 
sentatives and leaders of Russian society, what is to be expected from 
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the mass of their followers? As yet and for a long time to come, 
nothing else but what the instinctive memory of their origin, their 
ignorance, and a thirty years’ systematic tyranny, necessarily have 
led to, viz., a blind submission to any and every intimation from 
the Emperor, but a submission all the more misleading because, from 
having been dumb under Nicholas, it has come to feign a servile 
enthusiasm for every new idea, which circumstances or the caprice of 
the master may for the moment make the order of the day. When, 
at the beginning of the present reign, the issue of the Crimean war 
had proved the utter rottenness of Nicholas’s system, and the Govern- 
ment began seriously to think of putting a rein upon the venality 
of its officials, of ending the ruinous system of farming out 
the sale of brandy and spirits, of introducing oral and public pro- 
cedure into the courts of law, and, most important, of all, of 
emancipating the twenty millions of serfs,—all these measures were 
received by society with a childish enthusiasm, whose very suddenness 
did not offer much hope as to its duration. Men, who themselves 
had made their fortunes by taking bribes; who only yesterday had 
been the best friends of some notoriously venal official or of some 
farmer-gencral of the brandy-monopoly, fattening upon the lives of 
their own serfs; who had cheated and bribed in every lawsuit they 
had had in their lives; who had habitually flogged and brutally 
maltreated their own serfs, male and female, with a refined cruelty 
that would put to shame a Carolinian planter of the old school ;— 
these men, as soon as the first news of the changes thought of at St. 
Petersburg had reached them, proclaimed their abhorrence for all ill- 
gotten property, became frantic admirers of the public administration 
of justice and of representative government, and at public dinners 
shed tears of compassion over the condition of their “ younger 
brethren,” as it had become the fashion to call those very same serfs, 
who formerly used to be spoken of as “cattle.” Nor should it be 
thought that these men—and they form the mass of landed pro- 
prictors, officials of all possible degrees and chinns, civil and military, 
professors, teachers, a few rich merchants, &c.—did all this with 
egotistic or time-serving views, for the great majority of them could 
not even hope to be taken notice of in the general mass. No, the 
real motive power in this seemingly sudden metamorphosis of a whole 
society was that “faculty of obedience” which Mr. Carlyle at one 
time admired so highly in the Russians, and which I believe to be 
nothing more than a compound of a lackey-like, yet perfectly 
disinterested, desire to please one’s master, with an irresistible 
inclination to ape, and naturally to caricature, everything that for 
the nonce has become the fashion. 

Of course, the absence of any firm convictions or clear opinion 
upon any general subject whatever, renders the adoption of the 
newest idea much more easy, but also makes the latter yield quite 
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as easily in its turn to one still newer. Thus, when the war in 
Poland began, and the Petersburg Cabinet had no time for anything 
but extirpating the Polish element as fast as possible in Lithuania 
and controlling it in the kingdom of Poland, Russian society at once 
flung all its yesterday’s liberalism to the winds, became loud in its 
patriotic vociferations, and almost as bloodthirsty and unscrupulous 
as any Mouravief. That both its former liberalism and subsequent 
patriotism were equally false and a mere sham at bottom, which 
would give way before the first serious and practical call made 
upon them, was of course perfectly clear to all who know anything 
about the real character of Russian society ; but it was not till within 
the last few months, that the newest phase in Russian social develop- 
ment gave an actual proof of this truth to the world in general. 

The pistol shot fired at the Emperor by a hereditary lunatic 
(Karakozof’s father died in a lunatic asylum, and his elder brother 
is at the present moment in a similar establishment) had scarcely 
missed its aim through the rush of people who stood behind the 
would-be assassin, and wanted to have a better look at the Emperor as 
he was on the point of getting into his carriage, than the officially 
raised patriotism, lately directed against the Poles and Europe in 
general, was turned into a new channel. The Emperor’s reseript of 
the 25th May, addressed to Prince Paul Gagarin, President of the 
Council of State, calling his attention to the enemies of all order, of 
the sacred rights of property, of his own imperial autocracy and of 
religion, and declaring them to be the real authors of the attempt 
directed against his life, served as a signal to society, which had 
already got up its steam and was merely waiting for the imperial 
mot d’ordre to point out the direction in which they were to expend 
their bottled-up anger and enthusiasm. The rescript had spoken of 
the evil seeds sown in the schools, the universities, and by means 
of the press ; and had ordered Prince Gagarin to have all officials, and 
especially all teachers, whom the taint had touched, immediately 
removed from the service. ‘This was sufficient to show which way 
the wind was blowing, and that none but the so-called Nihilists 
or Russian radicals were singled out this time for public per- 
secution and destruction. The manceuvre by which the mass of 
society had first become ultra-liberals, and had then suddenly 
changed into fervent admirers of General Mouravief and MM. 
Katkof and Leontjef, was repeated once more. During the war in 
Poland it was still possible to maintain with some semblance of logic, 
that a feeling of exalted patriotism directed against the Poles, was 
not incompatible with the desire for a liberal system at home ; now, 
however, that a crusade has been declared by Government against 
those very liberals who, only three short years ago, were every- 
where petted and cajoled, the transition becomes still more flagrant. 
Just as the addresses, speeches, congratulatory telegrams, and public 
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dinners had been liberal at the time of the serf emancipation, 
had then become patriotic and anti-Polish, so now they became 
ultra-loyal and anti-liberal beyond anything that can be imagined ; 
and yet the Governors of provinces, Marshals of nobility, &c., who 
presided at these dinners, and the diners who sat down to them and 
got up afterwards to spout their bathos as the occasion might require, 
were the very same men in each case! At one such public dinner, 
in the Government town of Kostroma, given in honour of the 
Emperor’s life being saved, a member of one of the newly-instituted 
Elective Assemblies, who three years ago had been looked upon 
almost as a red republican, proposed the health of General Mouravief 
(just then appointed president of the Karakozof commission), and 
concluded his speech with the hope that the gallant General and 
noble Count might be spared to his country long enough to extirpate 
the very last vestiges of that liberalism, which had of late made such 
rapid progress in Holy Russia. 

There is scarcely a single detail connected with this attempt to 
murder the Emperor, which is not highly characteristic of Russian 
society, or which does not paint it better than whole pages of mere 
abstract reasoning. The journeyman hatter, Komissarof, who on the 
memorable 4th of April was out for a holiday, and standing in the 
front rank of the crowd that had assembled at the gate of the 
St. Petersburg Summer Garden to see the Emperor get into his 
carriage, had been thrust by the hindmost against Karakozof, who 
was preparing to fire, and had thus caused the latter to miss his 
aim. While the furious crowd rushed forward, and, but for the 
personal efforts of the Emperor, would certainly have torn Karakozof 
to pieces, Komissarof, acting instinctively upon the rule according 
to which a Russian peasant, nay, almost every Russian, except he 
be an officer, avoids having anything to do with the police, even 
in the capacity of a witness or mere bystander, profited by the 
turmoil and noise, and actually ran away! Of course he was 
soon caught, passed on from one police authority to the other, 
and in a short time brought by Prince Suvorof to the Winter 
Palace. |The Emperor, on seeing his saviour, created him a 
nobleman on the spot, promised him 5,000 roubles, and presented him 
as a new member of the order to Prince Shcherbatof, who had 
arrived at the same moment to congratulate his Majesty in the name 
of the Petersburg nobility on his escape. From that moment 
Komissarof became the hero of a regular culte. One state dinner, 
given in his honour, followed another. A subscription was set on foot 
to buy for the new nobleman an estate or a palace for at least 200,000 
or 300,000 roubles. Almost every corporation of any importance 
asked for the honour of having “the saviour of the country” 
among its members; the St. Petersburg Dooma or Town Council 
offered him “the freedom ” (¥) of their city ; the Nobiliary Assembly 
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of the Government of Moscow presented him with a sword of 
honour ; even scientific societies, such as the Imperial Geographical 
Society, the Society of Economists, the Society for diffusing a 
Knowledge of Reading and Writing, sent deputations to a man who 
does not know his letters, and prayed for the honour of his member- 
ship. General Todtleben was appointed as Komissarof’s Mentor or 
tutor, but his pupil either would not or could not acquire the rules of 
good behaviour sufficiently to avcid committing blunders, perhaps 
insignificant in themselves, especially in a saviour of the country, 
but yet unpleasant to spectators, such for instance as, in the course 
of a dinner given in his honour by the Petersburg Dooma, using 
his serviette instead of his pocket-handkerchief. No wonder that 
seeing his portrait in every shop window, and his name in every 
newspaper, receiving addresses from all parts of the country, and 
hearing himself compared to the greatest heroes of antiquity and 
of modern times—no wonder, I say, that the poor fellow at last lost 
his mind, and is at the present moment more fit to become a member 
of a lunatic asylum than of any other institution in the country. 
Having been told in numberless addresses, sermons, and speeches, 
that in him the finger of God had been visibly stretched forth to 
save Russia, Komissarof has come-to take this figure of speech 
literally, and allows none of his friends and relations to address him 
otherwise than by the novel title of “ Finger” (Pjerst). At the 
same time he has found it more in accordance with the heroic and 
providential character society has forced upon him, to replace his 
original version of the quite involuntary nature of his act by a new 
one, according to which he had, ever since the morning of the fatal 
day, felt his soul weighed down by some heavy burden, had then 
heard an inner voice command him to repair to the Summer Garden, 
and only there, at the sight of Karakozof, close to whom he came to 
stand in the crowd, had his heart been lightened and his spirit be- 
come once more calm and serene, and so on, exactly in the maudlin 
style of a London cabman or chimney-sweep, who has lately been 
‘brought to see the truth.” But here the triumph of Komissarof 
was destined to end. The Government, at whose impulse all this 
enthusiasm had sprung up, being now satisfied that society would 
follow it in its war of extermination against the Radicals, as 
obediently as in the war against the Poles, had no further need of 
the miserable instrument which had merely served to gauge the 
universal sentiment, and consequently laid “the saviour” quietly on 
the shelf. Naturally society followed immediately ; the 800,000 
roubles promised at first have not yet reached the modest sum of 
20,000 roubles, and the subscription has been stopped ; and lastly,— 
most comical, but in Russia most natural of all—of the 5,000 roubles 
promised him personally by the Emperor, Komissarof has only 
received 1,500, the rest having probably found their way into the 
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pockets of the various officials, through whose hands the imperial 
largesse had to pass. 

I have purposely avoided speaking of the purely governmental side 
of Russian social life during the last four or five years, preferring to 
sketch those sides of Russian socicty which do not generally form the 
subject of political correspondence and articles on Russia. For this 
reason I have scarcely touched upon the relations which have sprung 
up between the Empire proper on one side, and its Lithuanian and 
Polish provinces on the other; there exists, however, one circum- 
stance, called forth by these relations, which proves more irresistibly 
than anything I know the utter helplessness of Russian society. 

The system of spoliation as applied to the so-called “ Western Pro- 
vinces”” of the Empire, first by General Mouravief, continued by his 
successor at Vilna, General Kauffmann, and now definitively sanc- 
tioned and acknowledged by the Ukase of the 10th of December, 1865, 
exposes to be sold in the six Governments of Vilna, Kovno, Grodno, 
Minsk, Vitebsk, and Mohilof some twenty-one thousand estates. These 
estates, as provided by the Ukase just mentioned, may be acquired only 
by persons who are Russian by birth and members of the Orthodox 
Church; the other conditions, such as the prices fixed by Govern- 
ment, the terms of payment, the facilities for raising the money 
required, &c., were naturally all arranged in favour of the purchasers, 
whom Government is so anxious to attract to these provinces. Be- 
sides, both the Government and official and officious papers, such as 
the Northern Post, the Jnralide Russe, and, foremost of all, the 
Moscow Gazette, vepresented this immigration of Russian proprietors 
into the Lithuanian provinces as the only sure means of preventing, 
once for all, any attempts towards independence on the part of the 
Polish inhabitants of the country. The acquisition of an estate in 
one of the six westerly Governments was, consequently, represented 
as a meritorious act of patriotism, as a proof of true and noble devo- 
tion to the cause of Russia, and, besides, as an exceedingly profitable 
investment. Yet, notwithstanding all these allurements, moral and 
material, since the publication of the Ukase to the month of July of 
the present year, out of the whole number of twenty-one thousand 
estates to be sold not more than ¢/irty have passed into the hands of 
Russian proprietors. And yet this is the society, or if you like, 
this is the nation, whose encroachments in the Kast are looked upon 
with fear by men who tremble for the safety of our Indian posses- 
sions. It is quite possible that the Russian Government, notwith- 
standing all its assurances to the contrary, will follow up the capture 
of Tashkent, and of Khodjent by establishing itself firmly on both 
the great rivers that fall into the Sea of Aral, perhaps even by 
extending its conquests over the whole of Bokhara. This, however, 
would be, after all, but the work of Russian bayonets and cannon ; 
{ussian industry, Russian enterprise, and Russian capital will never, 
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or, at least, will not for centuries to come, be able to fructify these con- 
quests, nor, which is a still more preposterous notion, render them dan- 
gerous to English interests in India. No one can deny the immense 
progress France has'made within the last ten or fifteen years in all kinds 
of industrial pursuits ; the floating capital it disposes of has augmented 
rapidly, and with it the general spirit of commercial enterprise ; and 
yet the languishing state of Algiers proves clearly that mere govern- 
mental attempts at colonisation, if unsupported by the almost. indivi- 
dual efforts of the nation, lead to nothing. Yet, with such an 
example before the world, there are people who are afraid of seeing 
Russians drive the English out of their Indian and Persian markets 
those same Russians who cut so sorry a figure at the Exhibition of 
1862, who buy their coal in Hngland and their naphtha in America 
although enormous tracts of country between the Caspian, the Black 
Sea, and the Caucasus abound in both these materials ; who, with the 
whole authority and material support of their Government to back 
them, have managed in the course of six months to buy thirty 
estates out of twenty-one thousand offered “for a song” to their 
patriotic zeal and enterprising activity ! 

It is necessary to say, in conclusion, a few words about 


Russian 
literature, 


und the part if has played during the last ten years. 
When, at the beginning of the present reign, society was still in 
the first flush of its liberal phase, and naturally looked about it 
for some moral and intellectual fodder which would suit its momen- 
tary taste, the comparatively few, and mostly aged, men who had 
ventured to continue using their pen even under the iron censorship 
of Nicholas, were found quite insuflicient to satisfy the popular 
craving. The law of supply and demand naturally began to act, 
and there soon appeared, both at St. Petersburg and Moscow, a 
host of writers, of whom no one had ever heard before, whose sole 
recommendation to popular favour was their extravagance of language 
which, however, was scarcely sufficient to cloak their complete igno- 
rance of almost all the subjects they pretended to treat. In 1859 
there existed as many as three hundred periodical publications (lite- 
rature being in Russia almost identical with journalism, and conse- 
quently of an almost exclusively political character) ; a number, con- 
sidering the exceedingly narrow limits of the reading public, out of 
all proportion to the real wants of the country. Being almost com- 
pletely unprepared for their task, the mass of Russian writers were 
quite unable to propose any prac tical solutions of the numerous social, 
economical, and political questions which began to rise on all sides 
as soon as the Government had declared its intention of undertaking 
a general reconstruction of its system. The public found out very 
soon that its instructors had in fact nothing to tell them, and were 
merely covering their dearth of ideas by the plea, that the preven- 
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tive censure did not allow them to say all the fine things they had in 
store for their readers. As a natural consequence, the great mass of 
these periodical publications vanished quite as suddenly as they 
had appeared, leaving behind them, in the first place, a feeling 
of general disappointment and distrust for every undertaking, and 
even for every effort made independently of the Government, and, 
secondly, a contempt for literature, and for its legitimate influ- 
ence. The majority of those publications whose means permitted 
them to survive this sudden triumph, and equally sudden eclipse of 
Russian journalism, such as the St. Petersburg Gazette, and in a still 
higher degree, the famous Moscow Gazette, faithfully and blindly 
followed society in general through all the various phases I have 
tried to describe above. 

Only two groups of journals separated themselves from the 
general mass, and continued to develop their theories with a rare 
talent and energy till the one died of inanition, and the other fell 
before the terreur blanche, inaugurated by the Government after the 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor. The first of these tendencies 
was that of the Slavophiles or Nationals, whose last and most suc- 
cessful organ was the Day, «a weekly journal published at Moscow, 
and edited by the present chief of the party, M. Ivan Aksakof. The 
rather vague theory of the Slavophiles consists in considering Peter 
the Great us the worst enemy his country has ever had, and his 
reform as the greatest calamity that befell the Russian nation since 
the invasion of the Mongols. According to this theory, Peter, by 
violently introducing among the Russians a civilisation inimical to 
their whole former history, their religion, and their mode of life, 
arrested the national development of the Russian nationality and 
destroyed in the bud a “Slavian civilisation,” infinitely superior to 
anything Europe was then, and is even now, able to offer in exchange. 
The Slavophiles, as was to be expected, have never been able to give 
a clear exposition of this much-vaunted, and by them deeply-lamented 
“ Slavian civilisation,” and, whenever pressed hard by their opponents 
upon this subject, they generally took refuge behind such high-sound- 
ing, but not over clear, expressions, as “ true religiousness”’ (which, 
according to them, is incompatible with any other creed but that of 
the Russo-Greek Church), “ universal brotherhood among all classes,” 
“ purity of sentiments and of life,” “ absolute filial obedience to the 
unlimited yet freely recognised power of the Tsar,” &. From this 
it is evident, that between the Slavophiles and the Panslavism of the 
later years of Nicholas, which frightened Europe so much at the 
time, there is nothing, or scarcely anything in common ;' on the con- 


(1) The Slavian subjects of Austria and Turkey, such as the Bohemians, Poles, Mora- 
vians, Serbians, Bosnians, and Montenegrins, form tho only point of contact between 
the Slavophiles and the former Panslavists,—with this difference, however, that while the 
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trary, the Slavophiles regarded the imperial system (or “St. Peters- 
burg,” according to the term which the exigencies of the Censure 
had obliged them to adopt), and more especially Peter the Great and 
Nicholas, with the greatest antipathy, on account of the German 
(in Slavophilic parlance ‘“‘ Western ”’) bureaucratic and centralising 
elements introduced by them; and, certainly, as long as the Govern- 
ment continued to follow this system exclusively, a consistent oppo- 
sition, although purely literary, offered to its measures even from so 
narrow a point of view as that of the Slavophiles, had a certain 
weight and importance in Russian society, especially among the more 
aristocratic class of landed proprietors, who hate the bureaucratic 
parcenus and the German barons of the St. Petersburg camarilla, 
but far more from mere envy than from any real disagreement 
with the purely egotistic principles of the clique. The gradual 
decentralisation attempted by the Government itself (such as the 
institution of elective assemblies in each Government and district, the 
reform of the general judicial system, and the introduction of local 
justices of the peace) has, however, put the Slavophiles into a dilemma, 
from which they have not been able to escape. As uncompromising 
encmies of the St. Petersburg governmental system, they had of 
course to protest against all the measures of reform introduced by 
that Government, as being “anti-national,” “ Germanising,” “ Latin- 
ising,” “ Western,” &e., but as all these measures were immense 
improvements upon the former state of things, and as the Tsarate of 
Moscow of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (the period which 
forms the beau idéal of this school) presented in all these respects no 
institutions to which the Slavophiles could have appealed to justify 
their opposition, they naturally lost all the ground they had oceupied 
formerly in the minds of the better educated, and the last organ of 
the party, the Day, has already ceased to exist. 

The other tendency, which deserves to be mentioned here specially, 
is that of the Russian Radicals, or so-called Nihilists. The name 
owes its origin to one of the most successful novels of M. Ivan 
Tourguenjef, “ Fathers and Sons,” in which the author characterises 
the good sides as well as the foibles of the Russian radical party, 
which was just then (1861) beginning to form itself definitively. Of 
course the word “ party’ must not be understood in the same sense 
which it bears in Europe. No real organisation, even no clearly 
defined and generally received aim connects the Nihilists among 
themselves. They are, in fact, nothing more than those members of 
the younger generation whom the educational system of Nicholas had 
not had time to demoralise completely, and who, with juvenile faith 


former think, or rather dream, merely of a literary, at most of a federal, tie between 
themselves and their cousins in Austria and Turkey, the latter had in view « simple 
unnexation of so many provinces to the Russian Empire. 
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and inexperience, had taken the liberal promises made in the begin- 
ning of the present reign in real earnest, and acted accordingly ; 
who, during the first of the social phases I have been describing, 
were ingenuous enough to think that after the Government had 
graciously allowed venality and bribery in all its forms to be casti- 
gated and derided in public prints, and on the stage, its next step 
would be to do away with them in practice, and to introduce a system 
based upon complete decentralisation, public administration of justice, 
national representation, and real freedom of the press; and who, 
during the next phase, were too obtuse to understand that the great- 
ness, the progress, the civilisation, and the well-being of Russia abso- 
lutely required the systematic oppression and gradual extermination 
of the Poles. In the palmy days of universal liberalism they had 
been the heroes of the moment, and nothing but ultra-radicalism 
dared at one time to show itself in print ; society looked upon the 
Nihilists as upon the future hope of Russia, and petted and cajoled 
them into believing themselves to be really the representatives of 
the universal wishes. This sudden, and apparently complete, suc- 
cess had the usual consequences: men of no convictions whatever 
declared themselves Nihilists for the sake of the fashion, and still 
more so, to use the atheistic principles proclaimed, although covertly, 
by the school as a convenient cloak for their own dishonourable 
conduct. Thus a perfectly undeserved taint was thrown upon a 
movement, perhaps the purest that ever produced itself in Russian 
society (not even excepting that of the latter years of Alexander L., 
known by the name of the “ Decembrists’ Conspiracy’’), whose secret 
as well as ostensible leaders, had a change of system in their favour 
been possible, would by their sterling probity, untiring energy, and rare 
talents have perhaps formed a solid foundation for the future deve- 
lopment of their country. The principal organs of the school, from its 
very beginning to within a short time ago, were the two best written 
monthly reviews of St. Petersburg, viz., the Contemporary, a journal 
founded by Poushkin, and the Russian Word, the property of Count 
Kooshelef Bezborodko. The literary leaders of the party were the 
two principal contributors to the Contemporary, MM. Dobroloobof 
and Tchernyshefsky, of whom the first, happily for himself, died 
before the persecution of the Nihilists began, while the second is at 
the present moment working in the mines of Akatooef in Eastern 
Siberia, whither he has been transported in consequence of the sen- 
tence of the St. Petersburg Senate, a sentence, let it be remembered, 
pronounced solely upon the ground of his writings, not one of which 


was published without the sanction of the Censure.! The principles 


(1) It would be foreign to my purpose to speak here of M. Hertzen’s Bel! and other 
publications : his long absence from Russia has produced so great a divergence between 
many of his views and those of his former followers, that he can no longer be consi- 
dered as a representative of the Nihilistic school. 
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of Nihilism, as exposed in the Contemporary and in the Russian Word, 
were necessarily of a negative character, and consisted chiefly of a 
searching criticism applied to the acts and system of the Government 
from a purely democratic, even socialistic, point of view, and in a 
still more biting satire directed against the pseudo-liberal pranks, in 
which Russian society indulged at the time, the hollowness and utter 
worthlessness of which the Nihilists were the first to remark. As 
the existence of the Preventive Censure did not admit of a consecutive 
exposition of the positive side of the Nihilistic theory, the Contempo- 
rary, or rather M. Tchernyshefsky, adopted the method of publishing, 
by way of supplements to the review, translations of those foreign 
works which most nearly approached to it in tendency, such, for 
instance, as Schlosser’s “‘ Universal History” and “ History of the 
‘ighteenth Century,” Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation,” and many 
the works of Mr. J. 8. Mill. 

The conflagrations which, during the last week in May, 1862, 
followed one another almost daily at St. Petersburg became the 
turning point of the popular favour the Nihilists had enjoyed so long. 
About this time the Government was already preparing those 
measures of proscription which a few months later called forth the 
war in Poland, and had, therefore, begun by discountenancing the 
liberalism it had encouraged only a short time previously ; of course 
society at large obeyed at once, and all the more willingly as it too 
was already growing tired of its liberal phraseology. The Nihilists 
(who without a shadow of suspicion attaching to them were accused 
of being somehow the authors of the conflagrations) were thus left 
alone in the field; but, strong in the purity of their intentions,— 
utterly ignorant of the feelings that ruled the great mass of the 
nation, yet confident of its support, because actuated alone by the 
desire of bettering the condition of that very mass,—lastly, really 
believing what they had managed to convince others of, viz., that 
the Government would be powerless before them—they began to 
think of proceeding from words to deeds, printed in secret, and 
then distributed revolutionary proclamations, and hoped to gain 
for themselves that very society which had so strongly applauded 
them a few short months before. Of course they failed quite as 
lamentably, though with far less éclat than the German Liberals of 
1848, between whom and the Russian Nihilists there exists a simi- 
larity in many points; both were equally ignorant of the real feelings 
of the people for whom they sacrificed themselves, both had equally 
vague and ill-defined objects in view, and both chose equally im- 
practicable means for the attaimment of their object. The Russian 
movement was on a much smaller scale, as the general contempt felt. 
at the time for the forces of the Government was so great that the 
Nihilists did not even give themselves as much time for preparation 
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as the German Liberals had done. The literary leaders of the 
party were the first to fall. Mikhailof, Tchernyshefsky, Serno- 
Solowjovich, and many others, were sentenced to transportation to 
Siberia with hard labour, not in consequence of any evidence against 
them, but, as is unblushingly stated in several of the protocols of the 
senate, merely on the strength of the private conviction of the 
senators as to the guilt of the accused. Karakozof’s attempt has 
once more directed the attention of the Government to the Nihilists, 
who, in the heat of the war in Poland, had almost been forgotten. 
The appointment of Mouravief to the presidency of the Commission 
of Investigation, and the establishment of another ‘Commission for 
discovering the dangerous classes among the inhabitants of St. 
Petersburg” (!), show sufficiently how completely the Government 
is recovered from its former dread of Nihilism, and how secure it feels 
itself once more as to the utter dependence and submissiveness of 
both people and society. 

In conclusion, there necessarily arises the following question :— 
If the Emperor Alexander is too weak to govern really in person, 
and to imprint his autocratic will on every act of his Government ; 
if the camarilla is nothing more than an unorganised mass of hungry 
place-hunters and shameless lackeys, whose whole future depends 
upon the smile or the frown of their sovereign ; if society in general 
is as yet but a perfectly disinterested mob, ready to shout for or 
against any one or anything just as it is bid; if the mass of the people 
are still too ignorant to have any opinion whatever of their own 
beyond that of an unlimited confidence in the Emperor, and an 
unlimited distrust of their former masters, and of all officials gene- 
rally; and if the better-cducated and literary clement is still so 
weak that its best representatives can be transported to the Siberian 
mines with scarce any one caring for them ;—where then are we 
to look for the real source of that motive power which rules Russia ; 
who gives the first impulse to all those transitions through which 
we have seen Russian society pass so suddenly ; who, in one word, 
governs Russia? The answer, I fear, can only be, Nobody, and in 
this answer, I believe, is to be found the key to all the phases Russia 
has been traversing during the last years and to its present situation. 
Russia has not yet been able to find its equipoise, and, consequently, 
to fix its political centre of gravity. Whenever chance or a suc- 
cessful coup d’état places persons of strong character like Peter the 
Great, Catherine II., or Nicholas on the throne, Russia obeys its 
master willingly, and in silence ; whenever the same reasons put the 
fate of the country into the feeble hands of an Anne, a Paul, an 
Alexander I., or an Alexander II., apparent changes, frequently 
called forth by the most futile circumstances, continually agitate the 
surface of Russian society, while at bottom it remains much the same. 


A. W. BEnn1. 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


The old names for political parties in England are thoroughly worn out, and 
have ceased to mark the real differences of opinion which now exist. The old 
Stuart Tories died out with George II., when the whole nation accepted his suc- 
cessor, and renounced for ever the Stuart. The Brunswick Tories, as we would 
propose to call those who abetted George III. in his efforts at despotism, are 
now extinct like the dodo, or live only as a bugbear in the pages of the Star. 
Fldon was their representative man, who reached the height of cruelty and 
absurdity when he declared that no property would be safe if the gallows were 
abolished for thefts of five shillings from the pocket. The Whigs also have 
now ceased to exist as a party. They performed useful functions when the 
name first originated in the time of Charles IT.; and after the Hanoverian suec- 
cession had been firmly seated on the throne by their efforts, they defended the 
liberties of the people when it was not educated or organised enough to defend 
them for itself. They were rewarded for their good deeds by fifty years in the 
cold shade of opposition. The good time, however, came for them at last in 1832, 
and they made the most of it. They seemed very much to like office, and had 
au good spell of it, till Lord Palmerston killed them by kindness and Lord 
Russell buried them. They bred in-and;in like Spanish grandees, and divided 
among themselyes the good things of this world, till as a pavty they gra- 
dually dwindled out of existence. They did many good things, and held 
office in difficult times, even if they showed no great grasp of mind, or 
administrative capacity. They have many honourable struggles to look 
back upon; and had they not shown such a jealousy of associating with 
themselves young men of ability, they would not now be dying out as a 
sterile band. The smaller men among them seemed to take the following 
as the cardinal rule of a good administrator, ‘“‘ Perform all unimportant 
business quickly and punctually; never attempt important reforms, however 
much wanted ; leave these to your successor. If he does not attempt them. 
blame him; if he does attempt them, turn him out, and get back into office 
yourself.” But the time has arrived when more nerve, and power, and earnest- 
ness are wanted; when important social problems have to be solved, which 
require a deep insight into the constitution of society. Another class of rulers 
then is wanted than the majority of our old Whig friends, all of them men of 
the highest personal character, some, like Lord Russell, men of really superior 
intellect ; some, like the Duke of Somerset, of the calmest and surest judgment, 
of whom the late Mr. Cobden once said, that he knew no man fitter to be 
the editor of the T'imes, as the Times ought to be. But though one or two men of 
the party still remain conspicuous, the party itself, as a party, has disappeared ; 
and as the Tories are merged into the Conservatives, the young Liberals of the 
country are growing up with altogether different opinions to the old Whigs. 
They haye a broader platform—to use an Elizabethan word—and less aristocratic 
notions. They are prepared for very extensive changes in the spirit and form 
of modern society, but they are not agreed as to the mode in which these should 
be carried out. The old Radicals and the Whigs worked pretty well together ; 
but the differences among the new Liberals are so considerable and important, 
that it may be difficult for some time to come to reunite them. ‘The one party 
advocate the immediate abdication of political power by the upper classes, the 
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other party insist on the duty of fully educating the nation under our existing 
institutions. We think, therefore, that instead of the old names of Whig and 
Tory, political parties in England, at the present time, might be better desig- 
nated as the Geist, the Anti-Geist or Radical, and the Conservative parties. 
The Geist, or intellect party, believes that culture would reliove us from all 
our political and social difficulties; that the great end to be striven for is 
the complete education of the nation; not only must the three R’s be taught 
to the working classes, town and agricultural, but the very imperfect system 
of education of our middle and upper classes must be amended, so that all 
should haye the close training necessary for excellence in any department 
of human knowledge. It must be felt as socially a disgrace to be ignorant, 
and as the highest distinction to excel in intellectual acquirements. The 
really learned and artistic classes would then be raised to a higher position 
than they now enjoy in English society. We believe there is no country in the 
world where the leaders of the intellect of the nation are less recognised in 
their true position as what is technically called ‘ the best society.” In common 
parlance, with us this term means the greatest number of dukes and duchesses, 
or persons of rank with a certain veneer of conventional manners, and irre- 
spective of character and acquirements. Tho fashionable society of days gone 
by took far more pains with their culture than those of the present day, who 
are contented to rest their claim for superiority upon their rank and wealth. 
They are hardly to blaine for this, because they find it answer perfectly. They 
can scarcely be said, at our public schools and universities, to have ever been 
taught the value of a thoroughly good training and education. Indeed, the 
principal lesson a nobleman’s son learns at school or college is, that he may 
safely depend upon his natural untutored nobility; that with his class ordinary 
rules are not to be enforced; that he may amuse himself while others work ; 
that the mere fact of his birth is sufficient to make him respected and bowed 
down to even by his tutors. This is not an exaggerated picture of what is 
actually taking place at leading educational establishments like Hton and 
Christchurch, and we daily witness the lamentable results of such perverted 
training. Now the Geist party wishes to change all this. It seeks to make 
intellect permeate every class of the nation much more than it docs at present. 
It would endeavour to raise the tone and cultivation of the whole nation, and 
then leave educated society to carry out its own political development. It 
believes that universal education may be carried out without universal suffrage, 
and it mistrusts the quality of the training which would be given by tho dele- 
gates of the masses. It is decidedly opposed to placing political power in 
uneducated hands. It would give a better education to the masses, even if that 
education be a charitable one; it would lay its hands vigorously on the endow- 
ments for middle and upper class schools, and make these produce far different 
results from those which we now deplore. It would make the Universities, the 
leaders of the thought of the age, and well-springs of universal unsectarian 
knowledge, instead of being as they now are tho last hiding-places of exploded 
error. In fact, it would encourage a mental athleticism, which would develop 
sturdy Mnglish intellect, and give the world a spectacle it has neyer yet seen— 
that of a thoroughly educated people. Defects exist in the educational systems 
of France, of Prussia, and America; but we believe, if the question were 
vigorously taken up in England, that not many years need elapse before somo 


admirable beginnings which exist among us might bo worked up into a system 
better than any now in existence, 
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The Anti-Geist or Radical party consists of those who would at once give the un- 
educated political power, and consider this the panacea for all evils ; who hold, as 
Mr. Bright says, ‘that the poor are the only people fit to legislate for the rich.” 
They are not opposed to education, quite the contrary; but what they wish for 
isa shallow education, very widely diffused, as we see in the United States. They 
do not value deep culture, and would like everything that is taught to have some 
obvious utility in the concerns of daily life. Mr. Bright always sneers at a 
Latin quotation if used in the House of Commons, and Mr. Cobden used to say 
that he never could understand how people could get through a page of such 
useless and unintelligible books as ‘‘ Plato” or ‘* Thucydides,” and that the 
newspaper was the best work to put into the hands of every young Hnglishman. 
This party, however, is now very small among the upper and middle classes, 
and chiefly upheld by the energy and eloquence of its chief. Of course, if the 
whole of the working classes were to rise ex masse and claim the suffrage, we 
should be swamped; but, as Dr. Arnold said at the time of the great reform, 
he would as soon expect the animals to arise against the human race, as that 
those who live only by physical labour should rise against the intelligence and 
organisation which make their labour valuable. Lastly, there are the Conserva- 
tives, who are not now opposed to all change, but who are inclined to move on 
much too slowly. They don’t sce the inevitable necessity of many of the changes 
that are coming upon us. Mr. Adderley, a few days ago, declared against sepa- 
rating secular from religious education, yet until this be done we can never 
have a truly national system. In Ireland they wish to keep up the old effete 
Irish Church, and the old land system, and have just received in Tipperary a 
defeat which ought to make them reflect. 

During the last few days there has been a rich crop of speeches of all kinds, 
of which we shall notice three as specially remarkable,—those of Mr. Grant 
Duff, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Forster. The speech of Mr. Grant Dutl was very 
able, and contained a regular programme of the views of the Geist party. He 
is very angry with Mr. Gladstone for being a Liberal in politics but not in reli- 
gion, ani inclines to prefer Mr. Lowe, who is exactly the reverse. He criticised 
severely the late Government, and laid dowa the scheme of policy which 
ought to have been followed, not a difficult matter after the event, and then 
turned to his favourite subjeet—foreign politics and the omnipotence of Geist, or 
intellect. Speaking of the Prussian victories, he said, ‘‘'The needle-gun did a 
good deal, but not all. Opinion did it; brains did it; education did it, and 
[am not ashamed to admit, that although I shall hardly be suspected of under- 
valuing those moral forces, I did not know that in the actual battle-field they 
gave so much superiority as it is clear that they have done.” He blamed the 
lax administration of our public affairs, and the close system which gives 
us so many hack ministers. We fear, however, that the remedy pointed out, 
that of making the heads of departments permanent and independent of 
the ministers of the day, could never be carried out, as it would take away 
the responsibility of the minister, and destroy all unity of action. With 
some sentences towards the end of his speech we heartily concur. ‘‘ Intel- 
lect and knowledge, trained ability and hard work must now carry everything 
before them ;” and ‘‘let us hope that one of the results of the introduction by 

a Reform Act of a new clement into our political lite may be that our rulers 
may awake from their dreams, may learn that the world is changing around 
us, and that we must change with the world, if we would keep our place 
in it.” 
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On the side of the Radical party, Mr. Bright has made another grand effort at 
Glasgow, and addressed a sympathetic audience in thrilling tones. Birmingham, 
Manchester, and the West Riding have spoken out unmistakably in favour of 
Reform, and Glasgow, which is, we believe, scarcely second to any town in England 
or the United States in the increase of its wealth and population, has now made 
such a demonstration as has not been seen since the year 1852. The Times cor- 
respondent says there were 150,000 persous present, a general holiday was kept, 
all the shops were shut, and the people were complimonted on their orderly 
behaviour, and even on their sobriety, which has hitherto not been «a con- 
spicuous virtue in Glasgow. If these Reform demonstrations have the effect of 
rousing the working classes to prove themselves worthy of political privileges, 
all parties must rejoice, for as has recently been stated by Professor Leone 
Levi, the carnings of artizans are enormous, but their thrift and providence 
have beon small. In good times the workman too often lives up to his income, 
even if receiving exceptionally high wages, and makes no provision for the 
future, and the earliest vegetables and the finest poultry used till very lately 
to be sent to our great manufacturing towns to supply the demands of the 
labouring classes whenever trade was brisk. This thoughtlessness and improvi- 
dence in some degree arises from the yague notion that prevails, that as the 
superior classes have taken the government of the country into their hands, they 
are bound to provide for the labourer in the time of need. The poor-law, as it 
has existed for the last three hundred years, is the legal expression of this idea, 
and we wish that the condition of the labouring classes were such, that the poor- 
law could bo made as stringent as the Commissioners of 1882 intended it to be, 
that poverty could really be treated as a fault, and all out-door relief refused. 
There is undeniable truth in Mr. Bright’s argument that the Parliament 
mainly elected by the upper and middle has not done all it might have done for 
the lower classes, and that consequently a parliament clected on a wider basis 
ought to be tried, His statement is as cloquently made as it is irrefutable, 1 
am convinced that just laws and enlightened administration of them would 
change the face of this country. [ believe that ignorance and suffering might 
be lessened to an incalculable extent, and that many an Eden, beauteous in 
flowers and profuse in fruit, might be raised up in the waste wilderness that 
spreads before us. But no class can do that; the class which has hitherto 
ruled in this country has failed miserably. It revels in power and wealth, while 
at its foot, a terrible peril for its future, lies a multitude which it has neglected. 
If a class has failed, let us try the nation. That is our faith! that is our 
cry! Let us try the nation.” Now it is of incalculable use to have some one 
who is constantly urging us to the fulfilment of our duties towards our fellow- 
citizens, Who unceasingly calls attention to the chasm between the rich and 
poor, and the necessity of bridging it over in some way or other. We believe that 
no wiser or more important advice can possibly be given. It should occupy 
the attention of every lover of old England, -imtil the condition of our poor, 
and especially of our agricultural poor, is very considerably improved. Mr. 
Bright offers himself as our political parson, and we are quite prepared to listen 
to what he has to say. We seldom agree entirely with the arguments used or 
the doctrines preached in any pulpit, but there is generally some good whole- 
some advice given which all may follow with advantage. ‘Thus it is with Mr. 
Bright. ILis advice in his Glasgow speech is moderate and sensible, and con- 


trasts strongly with the statements and arguments by which he tries to enforce 
it. ‘Suppose now,” he says, ‘without arguing for this or that measure of 
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reform, that we could add another million to the existing constituencies, what 
would be the result? We should modify the constituencies; instead of the 
people coming to the hustings at the nomination and holding up their hand 
for this candidate or that—and having for tho most part no power in the 
olection—tho inhabitants of the town would have a much greater power than 
they now have ; the constituency would bo less open to management than it is 
at present; majorities on the one side or the other would be less open to cor- 
ruption; and we should have members whose opinions and whose conduct 
would be modified by this infusion of new and fresh blood into the constituen- 
cies which send them to Parliament. We should do this further, we should 
bring the rich and the great into more contact with the people, and into 
a better acquaintance with human wants, and with the necessities and 
feelings of their countrymen.” Never was there uttered a better description 
of the objects and results of a moderate Reform Bill. It is one in which every 
enlightened Conservative may see what he too wishes to have carried out. 
There are two ways of looking at Mr. Bright's speeches. The one is to pick 
out inaccurate statements and illogical arguments, and therefore to deny the 
truth of his conclusions ; the other is to look at the general tenor of his speeches 
and to judge from our own knowledge whether his criticisms on tho existing 
state of society are well founded. The absurd inaccuracy of somo of his statements, 
as for instance that all the land of Scotland is in the hands of twelve, and of 
England in the hands of one hundred and fifty proprietors, are serious blemishes 
in his oratory ; but tho fact is nevertholess-true that vast tracts of land are tied 
up by entails, and that it would be desirable to see more independent proprictors 
living on their own frecholds. At the same time, the increase in the size of the 
farms is a natural consequence of high farming and a superior class of farmers ; 
and in agricultural districts the small proprietors find it answer their purpose 
hotter to mortgage or sell their land, and employ tho money in renting and 
cultivating a larger farm, instead of starving on their own small property. 

Tho calmer tone of Mr. Forster is far moro likely to reconcile people in general 
to the views of Reform than the denunciatory addresses of Mr. Bright. Tf the 
leaders of the Liberal party in Parliament had taken as conciliatory a line during 
tho past Session as Mr. Forster then did, and still continues to do, we should not 
now be discussing the point to which the franchise should be lowered, but what 
unount of redistribution would be necessary next Session in order to complete 
tho Reform Bill. Mr. Gladstone's speeches did quite as much harm as good, 
because having always shown an unsottled mind, his future course seemed very 
uncertain, if he were allowed to pass a Reform Bill of his own devising. Being 
only half a Liberal,—for he is as conservative in Church matters as he is liberal 
in politics, ho seemed inclined to try and make up for his illiberality in Uni- 
versity restrictions by a double dose of concession in granting the voting pri- 
vilege. Perhaps, like many liberal politicians, he thinks Church questions moro 
important than political questions ; and, like Dr. Pusey, fears universal suffrage 
less than the merciless logic of the educated classes, which slowly but surely is 
scenting out the truth. However that may be, the Bill of last Session was 
defeated not by its own demerits, but by its advocates, and specially by the 
want of confidence in the leader, whose power would have been greatly increased 
had he been allowed to pass it. ‘Che honest manliness of Mr. Forster's speech 
will be a great help to the cause of Reform; and if such a tone be generally 
adopted by Liberals, that ugly appearance, which somo shrewd observers 
have lately noticed in the north ,of England, of sullen hostility between 
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masters and men would give place to mutual confidence. Mr. Bright, on tho 
contrary, if left unchecked, would speedily bring on the war between those who 
have and those who have not. His tone too much indicates that in his heart 
ho has adopted the rench maxim, ‘‘ La propriété c’est le vol.” What other 
interpretation can be placed on his saying that ‘‘ the poor only are fit to legislate 
for the rich ¥”? Such a course as this would bring us to the bloody days of June, 
which is a curious climax for a member of the Society of Friends to wish for. 
Wo aro rather willing to beliove that Mr. Bright was hurried away by his 
feclings, and did not mean all he said in the first part of his Glasgow speech. 
Wo prefer to accept the moderation of the last half of his speech as the ex- 
pression of his real and better feelings, and to consider the wild inaccuracies 
and silly insults to the House of Commons as uttered from a morbid desire to 
fix the attention of his hearers, when addressing them on a threadbare subject, 
and endeavouring to rouse them to exasperation, when they all knew they had 
no real grievances, There is little to notice in the Conservative specches except 
shrewd Mr. Llenley’s observation that the Reform question must be immediately 
dealt with, and Mr. Ducane’s proposition for a Royal commission would be the 
death knell of the Conservative Government, and show how little they under- 
stand the political necessities of tne time. 

While some of our countrymen at home are so severely criticising our ow 
institutions, and describing Nngland as a placo where the population is no 
better off than in Russia, and the Parliament of no more ability or fairness 
than six hundred and fifty-eight men picked up in tho streets of London, it is 
pleasing to observe that a different spirit prevails in our colonies, and that attach- 
ment to the mother country and loyalty are there sentiments pervading the 
whole population, ‘This is strongly exemp! fied in some recent proceedings that 
have taken place in the Australian colony of Victoria. In that most flourishing 
community the annual value of the exports and imports is £20,000,000, about 
equally divided; and the annual value of the shipping frequenting the port 
of Melbourne about £4,770,000, nearly four-fifths of which represents the 
interests of British merchants, ‘The property of the banking and other 
institutions in Victoria is estimated at £10,000,0C0, and £8,000,000 of this 
umount may be said to represent British capital; while the supply of British 
commodities stored in the Melbourne warchouses is seldom less than sufficient 
for six months’ consumption, and is worth £5,000,000. The Victoria Government 
is naturally anxious about the safety of this immense amount of wealth in these 
days of war and commotion, and has been actively employed for some years 
past in taking measures to ensure its safety. Instead of simply crying out to 
the mother country for help, it liberally and patriotically set about first seeing 
what it could do to help itself; and since the year 1856 the sum of £233,000 
has been expended on arms, defensive works, and barrack accommodation. 
‘They purchased and maintained an armed vessel at the cost of £123,000; they 
contributed to the pay and allowance of the Queen's forces stationed there 
£356,600; they have maintained a body of volunteers for the last nine years 
ut a cost of £169,000; and by effective regulations and a liberal encourage- 
ment of the patriotic and self-reliant spirit of the people, they have secured 
not only a large number of men, but a well-trained and disciplined force. 
They feel, however, that for one object they must ask assistance. Their forti- 
fications cannot defend them against the sudden inroad of w foreign iron-clad 


among the valuable merchant vessels of Llobson’s Bay. They therefore have 
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presented a memorial to our Government, requesting them to grant the colony 
one of our old wooden line-of-battle ships to remain as 2 block-ship in Hobson's 
Bay, partly as a guard-ship, partly as a training-ship for organising an 
effective nayal reserve. They further ask to have an iron-clad permanently 
stationed there for the defence of the shipping. And the Legislature haye 
sent over their address by the hands of Mr. Verdon, their Treasurer or Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, than whom they could not have made a better choice. 
But although they are obliged to make some demands on the British Govern- 
ment, which acknowledges the obligation of the naval defence of the colony, 
they accompany it with proposals of their usual liberality. ‘Chey offer £25,000 
towards the expense of the blockship, and they propose to man it and the iron- 
clad by a force to be raised and maintained by the colony, without one farthing 
of expense to Nngland as long as the ships remain in the waters of the colony. 
The vessels are also to be under the command of the senior nayal officer of the 
station, and they will thus become valuable adjuncts to the British fleet without 
our having to pay for them. Tf all our colonies were to follow the example of 
Victoria, we might have a powerful addition to our navy, and at the same time 
reduce our overgrown estimates. Moreover the people of Victoria are very far- 
sighted, and in their admirable general scheme for the defence of the colony, 
they have not forgotten one very important and costly item: they are now 
constructing at Melbourne a graving-dock at great expense, capable of admit- 
ting the largest vessel that can enter their waters, and specially suited for ships 
of war. ‘Thus the colony has already expended £881,000 on its system of 
defence, whilst the property to be defended mostly belongs to the Queen's 
ubjects in Great Britain, They are prepared also to undertake the further 
OXPCnses nemed above, and their defensive force would then be complete. They 
would then have—Ist. Shore batteries and blockship armed with some rifled 
euns, tho rest being 68-pounders, manned by 200 men of the Royal Artillery 
and by 800 volunteers ; Ynd. A force of at least 2,000 riflemen, 3 field batteries 
of artillery, and 200 cavalry ; 3rd. An armed vessel completely manned, partly 
by her permanent crew, partly by a paid naval force specially provided. 

Mr. Verdon has also been engaged in discussing with the Government an- 
other subject of great importance. [ft is impossible to over-estimate the value 
of telegraphic communication both in peace and war. In peaco between distant 
places it tends to check undue speculation and regulate supply and demand ; 
in war in an empire so scattered as ours it greatly increases the efficiency of 
our warlike forces. The Australians desire greatly to have the telegraph 
extended to them from Rangoon, its present termination. A project is on foot, 
for continuing it to Singapore, and thence to Shanghai, in one dire¢tion ; and 
by Java to the Gulf of Carpentaria and Queensland, and Sydney and Melbourne, 
in the other direction. Tho total distance is 6,200 miles, the total estimated 
cost £2,500,000, It is proposed to raise this sum partly by a company, partly 
by subscriptions from the Hnglish, French, Dutch, and Australian Govern- 
ments. The Australians are quite ready to contribute, and it will be very 
short-sighted if our own Government throw obstacles in the way of accomplish- 
ing this most important object. The Russian Government, at its own expense, 
has constructed a telegraphic line from St. Petersburg to the northern frontier 
of China; and the Indian Government had laid 3,000 miles of wire before the 
Mnglish Government could be induced to take any steps towards making the 
line to India, ‘To give a notion of the importance of quick communication 
in the Kast, it is only necessary to state that a single house at Shanghai has 
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been for years employing the swiftest steamer that could be built, to carry for 
its own private benefit the news from Calcutta to Shanghai. The Australian 
Governments are likewise contemplating the establishment of a line of steamers 
direct from Ceylon to Melbourne. Nothing can exceed the activity and 
energy of these flourishing offshoots of Great Britain; and it is most pleasing 
to observe, that although so far separated, there continues an affectionate 
attachment to the mother country. The Victorian Legislature say—‘t Your 
Majesty’s subjects in Victoria desire that the privilege of forming part of the 
great empire over which your Majesty happily reigns may ever be theirs, and 
it is with no wish of avoiding the risk of war incidental to our relation to the 
empire, or of making the connection a burden upon Great Britain, that we 
now approach your Majesty.” There is a party in England who advocate the 
dissolution of the ties that bind us to our colonies at the earliest possible 
moment, Such « separation is certainly not desired by the colonies themselves, 
nor by the general public feeling in England, The only grounds for it are the 
expense that would be incurred in time of war in defending such distant 
possessions. But having planted these settlements of our countrymen, it seems 
rather cowardly to leave them to their fate; and if the example of Victoria be 
followed, they will in time be an assistance to us, and not a burden. At any 
rate the time has not arrived when they can stand alone. The more countries 
of our own kith and kin that remain voluntarily united to our empire the 
better; with language, religion, institutions the same, the sca parts, without 
dividing us, and it will require a series of errors, such as those of tho last 
contury—of which we hope we are now incapable—to wrench from us the 
affections of our countrymen in the colonies, 

The visit of our volunteers to BeLctum has been a matter of considerablo 
importance. About nine years ago there was, we believe, a general wish, 
especially among the commercial classes of Belgium, for a union with France. 
But at the magnificent banquet which the king gave to the volunteers on 
Saturday, October 20, there appears to have beon a strong manifestation of 
patriotic feeling. When Colonel Loyd Lindsay, in returning thanks for the 
Kinglish volunteers, uttered the words, ‘‘We have found in your hearts that which 
England most admires—love of country, respect for nationality, and a determina- 
tion to maintain them even with your lives,” the whole company sprang to their 
feot, and appeared to have been excited by an extraordinary enthusiasm. So long 
as they are united, and wish to form an independent community, there is no 
doubt that the Belgians will be allowed to do so. The king seems to haye 
inherited the tact of his father, and to be extremely popular with all parties. 
Ife made answers to the speeches with great good taste, and avoided any 
allusions that might have been unpleasant to any of his powerful neighbours, 
while giving full praises to the patriotism of his own subjects. 

Belgium was one of the ill-assorted unions formed by the treaties of 1815. 
It was joined to Holland, a country differing in national character, religion, and 
language; and the consequence was that at the first opportunity, in 1830, 
Belgium declared her independence. A conference of the Great Powers was 
called, and on certain conditions the separation of Belgium from Holland was 
agroed upon; and as the King of Holland would not agree to the award, force 
was used to turn him out of the citadel of Antwerp. AIL this was done while 
Lord Palmerston was Voreign Minister. A step was then taken, which even 
now lays a heavy obligation upon us. Tiye of the barrier fortresses on the 
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frontier of France were allowed to be dismantled, and Belgium received from 
the British Government a guarantee for the “ perpetual inviolability, integrity, 
and neutrality of the Belgian territory.” This is a still strongerobligation than 
a defensive alliance. The latter would bind a state to go to the aid of its ally, 
and make every practicable exertion in his defence, practicable in extent and 
reasonable in duration, ‘‘ but a guarantee knows no limits either of time or of 
degree. The integrity of the territory of that ally must be maintained at what- 
ever cost the effort to maintain it be prolonged—nay, though the guaranteed 
power should contribute almost nothing to the maintaining it. ‘Such 
are the obligations which this country is at present under. Are we pre- 
pared to fulfil them should the occasion arise ? May not some one of the very 
parties to the guarantee be the cause of our being called upon to execute 
our contract? If Great Britain should call on the other guarantecing 
States to join her in the effort, as they are bound by treaty to do, is it 
probable that they will go the length of ever fulfilling the obligations of a 
defensive alliance, by exertions practicable in extent and reasonable in duration, 
to maintain the territorial integrity of Belgium ? Is it at all likely that they 
will go, as they are bound to go, so far as to exhaust their life-blood for such 
an object? The position, then, in which Great Britain is placed by this under- 
taking is in every respect most embarrassing. Should any seizure of Belgian 
territory take place, by any neighbouring Power, this country is bound by 
treaty not only to commence, but to continue, hostilities till the conquered 
country is restored, however hopeless that restoration may be If it be said 
that that would be impossible, and that we cannot be called upon to perform 
impossibilities—then, why did the Government thus hamper the good faith of 
the country ? Why thus lightly, for the sake of temporary gain, pledge the 
honour of the British nation to pursue a course which, if she were to persevere 
in it, might be attended with discomfiture and ruin?” We have called attention 
to these remarks of Mr. A. G. Stapleton in his recent work on Non-interven- 
tion, because Belgium is one of our political liabilities, which may at any moment 
be presented against us, and of which many Englishmen are not aware. We con- 
stantly hear people discuss the question, what we should do if the French took 
selgium, forgetting or not knowing that as the treaty stands, if the Belgian 
Government calls on us for assistance, we have no choice how to act without 
repudiating a most solemn engagement. We think, with Mr. Stapleton, that 
we ought never to haye concluded it, and that we should relieve ourselves 
from it as quickly as we can. The late King Leopold evidently thought that 
there were dangers menacing Belgium, when he contrived that system of 
defence for the country, which was carried out a few years ago. Enormous 
stuns were spent on the fortifications of Antwerp, which were made so exten- 
sive as to contain the whole Belgian army, in caso it were menaced by an 
overpowering force. Here they might remain in safety, till those of the guaran- 
teeing Powers who chose to fulfil their engagements could come to their assist- 
ance, There has grown up, however, in England such a dislike to interfering 
in the affairs of othor countries, that England might very likely think it her 
best policy to leave Belgium to her fate; and if England did not interfere, no 
other Power certainly would think of doing so. England ought to have no 
treaties which she is not prepared to carry out to the letter; and if her foreign 
policy has undergone a change, her treaties should be revised to accord with 
her foreign policy. She lost character by her conduct in the affairs of 


Denmark, She would lose infinitely moro, if she were to repudiate her solemn 
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guarantee of Belgium, and therefore, not being able to foresee whether it would 
be in her power or for her interests to carry it out, it would be her best course, 
while there is time, to release herself from all the obligations which shackle the 
course of her foreign policy. 





The course of events in Prussta is sadly confirming our prediction, that 
the first steps towards the unification of Germany under the supremacy of 
Prussia were not identical with the restoration of German freedom, and that 
a government formed of reactionary elements would, at least after a success- 
ful campaign, not easily be converted to liberal principles. Nine days after 
King William had granted a general amnesty, after a great deal of hesitation, 
and only on the most pressing representations of the Crown Prince, who had 
been instigated by Count Bismarck to intervene in the matter, an action was 
again brought against Herr yon Twesten, one of the most prominent members 
of the Chamber, on account of a speech which he had made on the 4th of June 
to his constituents. All were agreed, both in Prussia and in the whole of Ger- 
many, as to the injustice of such a prosecution when it was undertaken before 
the war; but at that time nothing better was expected of the Prussian Goyern- 
ment, whose object it seemed to be to make the breach between the Parliament 
and the Crown irreparable, Other acts were also performed at that time by the 
Government, which were totally unjustifiable from a constitutional point of view; 
it having even gone so far as to prosecute members of the Chamber for their 
speeches in Parliament. Between then and now, however, there is a chapter of 
history more pregnant with events and more important than many an epoch 
which extends over a period a hundred times as long. Since the first days of 
June the Prussian people, notwithstanding the opposition which they at first 
showed to the home and foreign policy of the Government, have shed their blood 
on several battle-fields ; they have given the Government, in recognition of its 
services, an indemnity for the sins it has committed ; they have given it, through 
their representatives, the highest proof of their confidence, by placing at its dis- 
posal millions of thalers, with which it is enabled at any given moment to carry 
out its own policy against the will of the people; they have in all points treated 
the wishes of the royal family with respect, gratitude, confidence, and even enthu- 
siasm; and have, by their readiness to make sacrifices, at least earned the right 
of having their own just wishes attended to. Hitherto they have nowhere given 
too loud or indiscreet expression to these wishes. ‘They have surrendered their 
arms with the same obedience as they tookthem. The fathers and sons who were 
able to return to their families from the war have taken off their uniforms to 
engage in their old peaceful occnpations, without complaining of the blood and 
property which has been lost—nay, they exult in the consciousness of haying 
added to the glory, the power, and the prestige of their fatherland by their strength 
and national spirit, and are all of them ready to forget and forgive the past. 
More than this was not done by the American people when they laid down their 
arms after conquering the rebellion of theSouth ; greater civic virtue is not recorded 
in the annals of ancient history, and surely any greater self-renunciation cannot 
be expected from a nation whose sacred rights have for years been violated. 


The Government, in spite of all this, now again tears open the old wounds, 
and recklossly calls back painful recollections by the prosecution of Herr von 
Twesten. It should here be remarked that Herr yon Twesten is not one of 
the few deputies who, like Jacobi, even now refuse to make any compromise with 
a government which denies to the people its rights, notwithstanding its brilliant 
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political successes. On the contrary, Herr von Twestenwas one of the first who 
abandoned, in presence of the success of the Bismarck réyime, many of their 
former principles, and who complaisantly yielded to the Government, and gaye 
it the indemnity it asked for; in return for which, it will be remembered, that 
the King assured them that if a similar case should again occur he would show 
as little consideration for the Chamber as before. Herr yon Twesten was one 
of the first who had given the Government an amnesty; and, in return, he is 
now himself to be excluded from the amnesty given by the King. This is 
indeed a singular mode of repayment, and a sad omen of the future conduct 
of the Ministry towards the nation. The defenders of the Government, it is 
true, allege that the amnesty only referred to those who had been condemned, 
and not to those who are still under trial; that although the King has the 
right of pardon, any interference with the course of justice would be a gross 
violation of right on his part; that such and such a section of the law is quite 
clear on this point, and that it cannot be explained away. But where, we will 
ask, is the paragraph in any code of laws that may not be read in at least 
two ways? and indeed several Prussian jurists have already come forward 
to prove to the advocates of the Government that their illiberal interpretation 
of the paragraph in question is anything but the correct one. It matters little, 
however, which of these legal opinions adopts the correct view. Probably both 
are right, and consequently neither, as is usually the case in disputes of this 
kind, Suflice it to say, that the Government perseveres in the course which it 
has, in a most despicable manner, for the last fou®years pursued—namely, in 
all doubtful cases , and even in cases where the doubt is purposely of its own 
inaking, to adopt the solution which is the most hateful to the country. 

In another matter the conduct of the Prussian Government also affords nuch 
food for reflection. A. journalist named Lickknecht, a native of Hesse, who 
has for years been banished from Prussia on account of un insignificant offence, 
and had for some time found a refuge in Mngland, was simple enough to 
return to Berlin after the war. He had fondly hoped that the great battle of 
Sadowa had wiped out all distinctions between Prussia and the rest of Germany, 
and that his native country, having been virtually placed under the supre- 
macy of Prussia, the amnesty which had been granted by the latter would 
apply to him as well as to the natives of Prussia proper. His delusion was 
quickly dispelled. ‘The police of Berlin laid their heavy hands on his all too- 
confiding shoulder; he was accused of having returned to Prussia without 
special permission, and may think himself fortunate that he has only been con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment. 

Kx ungue leonem. The cases we have above alluded to may in themselves 
appear unimportant; but as they are by no means the results of mere accident, 
they must be regarded as proofs—und they are now so regarded in Germany 
also—that the hopes of a liberal tendency in the Prussian Cabinet are as yet 
very visionary indeed. Some console themselves with the thought that Bismarck, 
if he had not been compelled by his illness to be away from Berlin, would have 
avoided both of the above scandals; and that when he returns to his post he 
will not permit such odious measures to continue. It may be so, for he has 
decidedly more far-sightedness, tact, and good sense than all his colleagues 
put together. Meanness is certainly not the worst of his faults, although 
during his premiership he rather assisted than opposed tho littlenesses of the 
police régime in Prussia; and what he formerly held to be necessary he may 
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now think unsuitable. All this is possible, and is worth hoping for. What, 
however, we hold to be totally impossible is, that he can succeed in introducing 
a more liberal régime without replacing most of his present colleagues in the 
Cabinet by efficient men. Of them we will here only name one—Count Lippe, 
the present Minister of Justice. He may be a very estimable man in his 
way, and that the Junker party has felt great satisfaction at his mode of 
administering the department of Justice—except that he was not strict enough 
in regard to the democratic rabble both in and out of the Chamber—is beyond 
a doubt; but the wolf would be more suited to act as a shepherd than Count 
Lippe as Minister of Justice in a constitutional country ruled even only to a 
certain degree in a liberal manner; and Count Bismarck must rid himself of 
such men, if he has convinced himself that he cannot do without the sympathies 
of the Liberals in Prussia and the rest of Germany in order to complete the 
work he has begun in Schleswig-Holstein. Whether he has really convinced 
himself of this is the question. There are, indeed, indications that the open 
breach between him and hisformer ultra-Couservative friends will not now be long 
delayed, and that it would have occurred before now, if the Minister-President 
had not had to struggle against the king and his entourage ; but such indications 
may be deceptive, and there is unfortunately as yet no tangible prospect of a 
change for the better. So far is this from being the case, that the laws against 
the press, the right of meeting, and other liberties guaranteed by charter, are 
carried out with exactly the same strictness that they were a year ago; and the 
convocation of the Germaif Parliament has again been postponed for an indefi- 
nite period—a fact which has naturally caused much angry comment. 

The illness of Count Bismarck—which, like that of the Emperor Napoleon, 
has given rise to the most extravagant rumours—has hitherto not had any dis- 
turbing influence on the foreign policy of Prussia. At Biarritz the Prussian 
Government was very well represented by Count Goltz and Herr von Werther, 
and both have left that place with the conviction that Prussia may for the present 
continue in the course on which she has entered so brilliantly without having 
anything to fear from any menacing representations on the part of France. As 
regards Luxemburg, Count Bismarck will succeed in arranging matters with 
the King of Holland. The sulky attitude of Austria, too, inspires him with no 
fear; and if she really makes the immense mistake of entrusting Herr von 
Beust with the direction of her foreign affairs, he will only have to congratulate 
himself on his good fortune. With Saxony he has done for the present, now 
that the convention regulating the military relations of that country with 
Prussia has been signed—a convention which secures to Prussia the right of 
supplying part of the garrisons of the towns in the ‘‘independent”’ state of 
King John, and will inevitably lead to the total supremacy of Prussia over 
Saxony. With Oldenburg the treaty for an exchange of territory in Holstein, 
which has buried for ever the last remnant of the Russian claims, has been con- 
cluded; and in the other annexed territories—in Hanover, Hesse, Nassau, and 
Frankfort—the Prussian military system will, with modifications of more or 
less importance, shortly be introduced. When the youth of these newly-won 
territories put on the Prussian uniform, the opposition of the old system to the 
new will at once vanish; especially if, as we are assured by the semi-official 
Berlin papers, the habits and peculiarities of the conquered provinces will be 


spared so far as is consistent with the higher objects of unification which are 
aime: at by the central authorities. 


Oct. 29, 
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EvERY one has heard of, and marvelled at, the discovery of metals, in the 
atmosphere, of the sun and stars, identical with those common to our earth—a 
discovery established by means of what is called spectrum analysis: a beam of 
light decomposed into its constituent colours is made to betray by certain mark- 
ings the nature of the source whence it proceeds, and of the bodies existing in 
the atmosphere through whichit passes. A recent discovery by M. Janssen has 
established that not only metals in a gaseous state produce the spectral markings, 
but that the vapour of water, especially when sufficiently dense, has a similar 
effect. Three and thirty years ago Sir David Brewster noticed the effect of our 
atmosphere on the solar spectrum—noticed that when the sun was near the 
horizon the spectrum was marked with new dark bands. ‘The splendid discovery 
of Kirchoff and Bunsen, by proving that markings on the spectrum were due 
to the sun’s atmosphere, carried speculation away from the facts observed 
by Brewster. But M. Janssen saw that between the attempt of Brewster to 
explain the spectral markings by the action of our atmosphere, and the attempt 
of Kirchoff to explain them by the sun’s atmosphere, there was no irreconcilable 
discrepancy ; both might be true. Both are true. The action of the sun’s 
atmosphere is indubitable. The action-of our atmosphere, especially of its 
vapour, M. Jafissen undertakes to prove. He finds certain detinite lines and 


bands on the spectrum, varying in intensity according to the variable position of 


the sun, that is, according to the greater or less quantity of vapour in the atmo- 
sphere its beams have totrayerse. He found that as he ascended the Faulhorn 
(that is in proportion as the solar beams had to traverse a thinner atmosphere), 
the markings became feebler. I must refer the curious to his note in the Comptes 
Rendus (Aug. 18, 1866) for a detail of the experiments. It is enough here to 
say that he finds our atmosphere to have a decided action on the spectrum, but 
its action is different from that of the sun’s atmosphere. The first produces 
in the red, orange, and yellow of the spectrum ten times as many lines as the 
second. On the other hand, in the green, blue, and violet the solar lines 
predominate. ‘Thus our atmosphere acts mainly on the rays which have a 
long wave, the solar atmosphere on rays which have a short wave. He con- 
cludes, moreover, that the effect of the vapour of water is to cause the red rays 
to be transmitted; which will account for the redness of the rising and the 
setting syn, since the greater the thickness of the vapour the deeper the 
redness of the transmitted rays. 

M. Janssen’s restitution of Brewster’s neglected observations prompts me to 
communicate for the reader’s meditation an idea which has latterly been taking 
shape in my mind connected with the Logic of Science. 

Science is distinguished from common knowledge not only by its wider 
reach and more systematic structure, but also by its employing consciously 
the artifices which the necessary infirmity of our faculties render indispensable, 
and which the unscientific mind employs unconsciously. Science not only 
employs methods, but reflects upon them, and systematises them. One of the 
great artifices of research is Abstraction. The man of science is conscious 
of what he is doing when he abstracts certain phenomena from the mass of 
phenomena presented to observation, and proceeds to deal with those abstracts 
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as if they wore the whole of the reality. ‘The ordinary man does the same 
thing, but is not conscious of doing it. Why must both make this preliminary 
departure from the actual facts, in order eventually to understand the facts ? 
Why must the search of truth begin with a falsehood ? 

Tho answer is simple. Unless some such beginning is made the search is 
hopeless. ‘The parrots of Bacon chatter about Observation ; but Observation of 
cases, however patient and prolonged, cannot detect tho laws which are 
enveloped in the cases; because Laws are the constants of phenomena, and 
these can only be separated from perturbations (due to other Laws) by a pro- 
cess of abstracting all the accidents and individual peculiarities that determine 
special cases, Observation necessarily includes both ore and dross together, 
i.e., both the constants, which will be found in every case, and the accidents, 
which are found only in particular cases, Tho mineralogist has to separate 
the ore from the dross; but he must know the one from the other before he can 
separate them. How does the philosopher know the law? Simple observation 
cannot discriminate between the constant and the accident, but it can and does 
furnish, through comparison, the data for such discrimination, yen the luws 
of Motion and Gravitation, universal as they are, could neyer haye been 
discovered by observation of cases of motion and gravity ; but by a process 
of abstraction, which eliminated all consideration of the yariablo resistances. 
Tho laws of chemical affinity were still more dependent on a process of 
abstraction, cach eloment having to be forcibly torn away from every other, 
and studied in itself. Tf Kepler and Newton had not boldly set aside all con- 
sideration of planetary perturbations, they could noyer have established their 
laws. But this was a preliminary falsifaction ; and it was only rectified by 
their successors, who deduced the perturbations from secondary grayitations. 
Again, in establishing mochanical laws philosophers always falsify the faets to 
the extent of assuming that the lines of direction are undisturbed, and that 
materials are uniform and perfect; but the practical mechanic has to rectify 
this statement@of ideal facts by reintroduction of the discarded facts: he has, at 
peril of ignoble failure, to ascertain what are the actual lines of direction as 
produced by the law combined with the resistances; he has to ascertain to what 
extent the matorials are uniform and perfect, 

Now inasmuch as Science consciously employs the spontaneous artifices of 
ordinary search, one great principle of scientific teaching should be the clear 
recognition of such artifices. Hence I would propose a new logical canon, 
namely, that every theory should be pronounced incomplete until the preliminary 
abstraction has been rectified by a secondary restitution, 

Two illustrations will suflico to exhibit the importance of this cayon, Tho 
undulatory theory of light and heat is justly regarded as ono of the triumphs 
of modern science. But what does it start from ? The assumption of oscillating 
atoms having no dimensions—mere points without form or size! This is 
a sufficiently bold disregard of concrete observation; it is an abstract so 
entirely removed from reality as to be unimaginable objectively. Nevertheless 
mathematical analysis, occupied solely with the oscillations and wholly dis- 
regarding the atoms, has furnished vibratory laws which explain many of tho 
most remarkable phenomena of light and heat, such as refraction, polarisation, 
and interference of rays. So far tho abstraction has justified itself. But the 
incompleteness of the theory is equally evident in its failure to account for 
other important phenomena. Here then we are recalled to the necessity of 
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reintroducing some of the discarded elements of the problem, and perhaps 
Restitution will furnish a solution of the outlying cases. The theory has excluded 
all consideration of size and form; but if the atoms exist at all, it is eminently 
probablo that they have both size and form; and a new line of inquiry is thus 
opened, namely, what are the different varieties of movement which these 
ponderable atoms are susceptible of receiving from tho influence of external 
and internal impulses ? 

I do not pretend to say what mathematical analysis may or may not discover 
in this direction ; I only affirm that the form and volume of an atom must 
influence its movement ; and that the present condition of the undulatory theory 
ix incomplete, because the laws of oscillation only, and not tho laws of atomic 
movement, constitute its object. 

Tho second illustration shall be the popular question of Species. Are species 
variable or invariable? This is very much like the case of planetary perturba- 
tions. ‘Tho abstract law of reproduction (like produces like) points to fixity 
of species, as a fundamental biological truth. But this abstraction ignores the 
reaction of the medium on the organism—such as daily exhibits itself in a 
hundred different ways—it ignores the concrete facts of the struggle for exist- 
ence—all of which act as perturbations of the biological law. ‘Che question 
then arises: what is the sweep of the perturbation ? Can these perturbations, 
by accumulation, change the primary law? 'To answer this, the research must 
he guided by the canon just laid down. Ido not assert that in this case there 
is any danger of men neglecting to correct. the preliminary abstraction by a 
subsequent reintroduction of the discarded clements, such as were noted with 
respect to the undulatory theory ; the naturalist is, like the practical mechanic, 
moro disposed to concrete observation than to abstraction ; but LT will suggest 
that tho final settlement of the controversy on Species can only issue from the 
ostablishment of tho theory of the organism, and the subsequent establishment 
of the theory of the medium in its modifying influences. At present we have 
two groups of indisputable facts, the group which proves tle constancy of 
forms and the group which proves-the variability of forms ; a complete scientific 
theory must include and reconcile both groups. And this theory will best be 
reached by a preliminary abstraction of the biological laws, and a subsequent 
restitution of the perturbations due to the reaction of the medium on tho 


organism. ‘The separation is but an artifice to aid our infirmity, but if syste- 
matically adopted, it will be found of eminent utility. 


rom Science to Criticism is a long step, yet in many quarters the question 
is being raisod, Why have we no science of Criticism? Nothing can be more 
patent than the fact that such a science is absent, but Lam very far from 
thinking that such a science is desirable. A writer in the Pull Mall Gazette, 
pointing out the diametrically opposite dicta of two critical journals on the 
sume work, asks, Are there no canons of criticism ¥ apparently wishing that 
such canons were in force as would prevent contradictory judgments being 
delivered, A writer in the last Revue des Deux Mondes also urges the necessity 
of a doctrine in Literature. 

My first objection to anything like a doctrine in Literature is, that it must 
nocéssarily be so incomplete as to be tyrannically oppressive; because at the 
best it could only exhibit the laws which great artists had followed, it could 
not embrace the laws which great artists to come would follow. ‘Thus, sup- 
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posing the science perfect in its construction (a large supposition!), it could 
only explain the works and processes of an art that had developed itself up to 
a certain point ; it could not explain, it could not even divine what would be the 
new evolutions of the art under the new conditions of advancing civilisation. 
Let us take the case of Music, and suppose that an Aristotle had constructed 
a perfect science of musical criticism, out of the musical productions then known 
in Greece. Had there been a musical doctrine, with canons which all critics 
would enforce, the consequence would have been that progress would have 
ecome impossible. It is now known, and has been demonstrated, that the Greek 
music, from the very nature of its gamut, could haye no Harmony. All the 
magnificent developments of modern music which spring from its enlarged 
gamut would, therefore, not only have been unsuspected by the critics, but 
would have been arrested in the early stages because ‘‘ contrary to rule.” The 
innovator would have been repressed. In like manner the Greek Drama is 
constructed on principles so narrow compared with those of the modern drama, 
that an application of the canons of the one to the productions of the other can 
only be an oppressive mistake. 

I have been arguing on the supposition that the Science would be a true 
exposition of the laws of art. If even on that supposition the effect of canons 
would be disastrous, what would be the effect of canons that were false? We 
have had one striking lesson. Europe once had a literary doctrine, which it 
accepted from France ; and the effect of that doctrine in repressing all origi- 
nality and all progress is familiarly known to the most superficial student of 
literary history. A somewhat similar oppression is exercised in Germany by 
the so-called philosophic criticism, which views a work of art in relation to 
certain philosophic ideas, not in relation to the effect on the emotions of the 
audience. 

Because the Laws of Nature are more or less discoverable and reducible to 
a system, it is supposed that the Laws of Art must be equally discoverable. 
There is, however, this difference: Art is in a state of perpetual evolution, new 
forms arise under new conditions, and new inventions introduce new laws. 
Now it is certain that if men of science had the power, they would suppress all 
the facts they were unable to explain; whatever disturbed the symmetry of 
their doctrine would be set aside as chaotic and unworthy of a place in orderly 
creation. They have not this power, and so are forced reluctantly to accom- 
modate their doctrine to the facts, to enlarge their doctrine with enlarging 
knowledge. But critics would have the power of suppressing originality ; and 
would brand as ‘‘ chaotic,” ‘‘unworthy a place in orderly Art,” whatever disturbed 
the symmetry of their system, whatever was not amenable to their canons. 

Hence I maintain that the present state of anarchy in Criticism is preferable 
to a state of dogmatic authority. Criticism may suffer; but Art is freer. This 
is by no means asserting that one critic’s judgment is as good as another’s, or 
that every man may set up his individual judgment as a standard. One judg- 
ment isnot so good as another, because it will not be founded on equal insight, 
equal knowledge ; nor can every man make his judgment a standard for others, 
but only for himself and for those who think and feel like him. In every work 
there are certain general principles involved, and certain technical principles ; 
the best critic is he who best understands both principles, and whose sagacity 
enables him to appreciate their application. The technical principles which are 
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involved in the drama are not the same as those involved in the novel, and there- 
fore an effect in the one may be a defect in the other. But there are certain 
general principles common to both, and these the public at large can judge as 
well as the best critic. 

Inasmuch as every Art has its rules, general and technical, there might be 
a codification of the various rules which would be of service, and might stand 
for a Science of Criticism; but were this codification effected, we should still 
have to remember that Criticism is itself an art and not a science, and that 
nothing could be more disastrous than the establishment of a Doctrine of 
Criticism, with its rigorous canons, which would suppress originality merely 
because originality was a violation of some canon. 


Shakespeare may be said to be the opprobrium of Criticism. He has from 
first to last been the subject of more criticism and more critical nonsense than 
any other writer. He is a puzzle to all critics, eluding all their canons, either 
by the glaring discrepancy between his effects and their rules, or else by mashing 
all their rules into a general mush of admiration. But if Shakesperian critics 
are unprofitable labourers, Shakespearian editors are men who claim our grati- 
tude. There has been no lack of them, thanks to the perennial interest in the 
subject, and the hopeless difficulty of a perfect text. Of the two latest editions, 
haying high pretensions, that by Messrs. W. G. Clark and W. Aldis Wright, 
known as the Cambridge Shakespeare (Macmillan and Co.), is now completed 
by the publication of the ninth volume ;-and that by Mr. Alex. Dyce, also in 
nine volumes (Chapman and [all), only awaits the last volume, hich is to be 
devoted to an extensive glossary. These two admirable editions, remarkable 
for the scholarly scrupulosity with which the text is collated and established, 
and for their sumptuousness of paper and print, demand a mature and minute 
examination, which the REVIEW will endeayour to offer ere long. Meanwhile 
it is enough to announce their completion. 


Students of History, especially those who are more immediately seeking to 
understand European development during the Seventeenth Century, are 
recommended to take in hand the small volume by Dr. Bridges, entitled 
“France under Richelieu and Colbert ” (Edmonstone and Douglas). It is are- 
publication of lectures delivered at the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Bridges is known as a disciple of Auguste Comte; and as the author of a 
very remarkable survey of our relations with China, in the ‘‘ Essays on Inter- 
national Subjects” (Chapman and Hall), He has a mind happily endowed 
for exposition of great subjects, being at once philosophical and sympathetic, 
always demanding the breadth of view which can only be given by general 
principles, yet having also a sufficiently vivid interest in concrete facts to 
supply him with ready illustrations of his principles. This combination is 
rare. The oxy-hydrogen light, brilliant as it is, if it fell on no objects, would 
be a more fruitless illumination than a dark-lantern which showed us our 
stepping-stones; and to minds of the ordinary class, great thinkers, like Comte, 
who haye much to say in brief space, are often dark from the excess of theoretic 
light. All the more precious, therefore, are the successors who can expound 
and illustrate, and find varied demonstrations for the same formula ; who come 
from supping with the Gods to join fellowmen at the shilling ordinary, and 
have a sufficiently keen fellowship to feel no sort of stupidity altogether foreign 
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to them. Dr. Bridges shows a ready apprehension as to tho sources of dissi- 
dence, and a large allowance for dissidence, which raise the hope that he will 


continue his labours as an expositor. In the present work he treats of tho 


formation of the French monarchy; the internal condition of France under 
Mazarin and Colbert; the relations of France and Europe under Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Louis XIV.; and the progress of thought during the nineteenth 
century. Let especial attention be given to the note appended to the second 
lecture on I*rench theories of taxation in the seventeenth century, which I 
regret is too long for extract here. 


I had occasion the other day to speak of tho defective condition of Education, 
as manifested not only in the undue predominance of Classics over Science, 


but also in the modes of teaching Science itself. On this latter point a good 


illustration is furnished by the ‘* Hlementary Physics” of M. Ganot, translated 
by Mr. Atkinson, a second edition of which has just been published by Mr. 
Bailli¢re, Iere is a book designed for use in schools and colleges, and proved 


by its success to have been largely used. It is in many respects admirable, 


and may be considered a small encyclopedia of facts, intelligibly stated, and 
illustrated with numerous diagrams. Nevertheless, so entirely defective is his 
conception of the scope and limits of the science he professes to teach, and 
so deficient is M. Ganot in any philosophical method of tuition, that we find 
here jumbled together bits of Physics, bits of Anatomy, bits of Physiology, 


and a heterogencous assemblage of Instruments. Instead of clearly expound- 
ing the principles and the chief laws of cach particular branch of Physics, tho 


author crams the pupil with a variety of interesting facts and applications. 


Henco the book, though useful for the information it contains, is totally in- 


effective as an exposition of the science, which would equip the mind of the 
pupil with the means of attacking Chemistry and Biology. But the blame 
must not be imputed to M, Ganot ; he has but followed the general plan. 


Whether cheap literature will finally reach the stage boldly prefigured by 
Mr. R. Hf. Worne when he published his epic ‘‘ Orion” for a farthing may bo 
debatable, but that it is rapidly approaching such a reader’s millennium, may 
be seen in the catalogue of works published in the Bibliotheque Nationale by 
Messrs. If. Gautier and Co., No. 5, Rue Coq-Héron, Paris. Every fortnight a 
volume is issued price 25 centimes (two pence half-penny), and the list of 
works already published includes many of the best in French literature: 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Fontenelle, Condorcet, Diderot, Chamfort, 
Moliére, Pascal, La Bruyére, Gresset, Lamennais, Fénélon, Le Sage, Paul 
Louis, Rousseau, Mirabeau, Boileau; and foreign works by Goethe, Sallust, 
Machiavelli, Juvenal, Schiller, Plutarch, Alfieri, Epictetus, Botthius, and 
Sterne: good solid works, worth possessing, and cheap enough to tempt even 
a beggar. 

When one turns from such a catalogue to the catalogue of English books, 
and compares the prices, the effect is startling. But English books are copy- 
right? Nodoubt. 7'hat, however, is not the main cause of the high price. 
If English works were protected in America and on the Continent they might 
be published at prices fabulously low. However, the question of International 
Copyright is one T shall not enter upon at the close of this gossip; the more so 
since Mr. Anthony Trollope has recently argued it with unanswerable force. 


pr'roR. 
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THE PirystoLocicaL ANATOMY AND PirystoLoGy or MAN. By R. B. Topp, 
Wm. Bowman, and Lionet 8. BEALE. <A new edition by the last-named 
author. Part I. Longman & Co. 

Amona the few authoritative works on Physiology which England has pro- 

duced in the last quarter of a century, that by Messrs. Todd and Bowman holds 

a foremost place. Dr. Beale, who assisted in the completion of the second 

volume, has now undertaken to re-edit the whole, bringing it up to the level 

of the rapidly-adyancing science of the day. Judging from this first part, and 
from Dr. Beale’s previous writings, every critic will anticipate a solid and 
philosophical treatise, well-informed with facts, and illuminated with ideas. 

The style of exposition is simple and clear, because the subject has been 

thoroughly thought out in the author’s mind. I find myself at yariance with 

him on certain philosophical questions, also on certain anatomical questions, 
where, however, [ have a suspicion that he will prove to be in the right; 
but whether he is destroying some of the scaffolding with which I try to 


build, or assails mo in the fortress where [am safely housed, he is always 


welcome, and always instructive. 

In setting forth the characteristic differences of organised and unorganised 
bodies, Dr. Beale distinguishes between ving bodies and organisms.  ‘* Living 
beings have been sometimes said to be organised, in the sense of being composed 
of certain distinct parts or organs, each haying its own definite structure and 
capable of fulfilling a certain end.” Such phrascology was inevitable, because 
our knowledge of living beings began with the complex organisms ; and when 
researches carried us to the confines of the living world, we were obliged to class 
the simplest organisms with the most complex : thus the colourless, semi-fluid, 
transparent substance which may be taken as the ultimate living matter, the 
starting-point of every organism, is said to be organic although nothing like 
organs, or distinct parts, can be ascribed to it. When Dr. Beale says it has 
‘*no structure whateyér,” he uses the term structure in a restricted sense; he 
means that there are no tissues, nor even anatomical elements of definite forms. 
In a wider senso there is structure, of definite order, and properties dependent 
on that structure; quite as much as there are properties dependent on the 
tissue-structures. The distinction seems trifling ; but when the relation of Life 
to Organisation becomes subject of discussion, the distinction will be seen to 
have fundamental importance. If Life be, as Dr. Beale and the Vitalists 
maintain, independent of Structure, and due to a peculiar Principle or Plastic 
Force, then indeed there can be no necessary parallelism between complexity 
of Structure and complexity of Life, an ascending gradation of vital activities 
with an ascending complexity of organic differentiations and integrations. 

‘* Organised bodies are found in two states or conditions. The one, that of 
life, is a state of action and of change. The other, that of death, is one in 
which all vital action has ceased, and to which the disintegration and chemical 
decomposition of the organised body succeed as a natural consequence. But it 
vannot be said that any living body exists which at any moment consists entirely 
of living matter, In every organism, at every moment, so long as its life lasts, 
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there is matter that lives and matter that has ceased to live.” Scionce owes a 

debt to Dr. Beale for the patient ingenuity with which he has demarcated the 
living matter from the matter which has ceased to live; the germinal matter 
from tho formed material in every tissue. And we may further admit his dis- 

tinction of the germinal matter as the seat of the purely vital actions, and the. 
formed material as the seat of the purely physical actions. Since all admit 

that the organism manifests physical, chemical, and vital phenomena, it is evi- 

dent that the speciality of the vital phenomena must depend on the speciality 

of the living matter. Hence Dr. Beale rejects the notion of physical or chemi- 

‘al agents being vital stimuli. ‘Thus heat is supposed to be the vital stimulus 
which excites the changes resulting in the development of the chick; light is 
supposed to excite or stimulate certain changes going on in the vegetable organ- 

ism. . ... . But the heat and light are probably all perfectly passive. They 
have not been instrumental in exciting changes, but the conditions under which 

life was carried on before have been altered, and the alteration is really due to 
changes, not in the living matter, but in the formed lifeless matter by which it 

is surrounded, In consequence it permits pabulum to flow towards the living 
matter more readily than before. The living matter is not excited to live faster, 

but in consequence of more pabulum having access to it, more matter becomes 

living within the same period of time.” This is very suggestive ; and the criti- 

cisms which follow on Virchow and Dr. Carpenter are legitimate deductions ; 
but L ask Dr. Beale whether, in thus restricting Life to the exclusively ‘ vital” 
auctions of the germinal matter—that is to say, to the processes of assimilation 

and development—the conception of Life, which alone has significance cither to 
the biologist or the philosopher, is not fatally truncated 2 Do we not mean by 

Life the sum of the phenomena presented by a living organism? Do we not 

mean its sensibilities and activities, its changes of form, and its powers of act- 

ing on others ¥ If we mean this, it is evident that the physical and chemical 

properties of the structure of an organism are, in the Life of that organism, co- 

operant with the properties of the special substance named “living.” All 

that Dr. Beale says respecting the speciality of this germinal matter is valuable 

and consistent; but if he is to be consistent throughout he must either give up 

the idea of Life being nothing more than the action of this germinal matter, or 
else he must give up his antagonism to the idea that Life is the generalised 

expression of the whole phenomena manifested by an organism in activity. In 

other words, he must either cling to the notion of a Vital Principle or Peculiar 

Force, which only concerns a small part of the phenomena commonly known 

as vital; or else he must pass over to the organic theory, and regard Life as 

dependent on organisation. 

Dr. Beale criticises a definition of life proposed by me some fifteen years ago ; 
and I accept his corrections all the more readily because in the ‘‘ Physiology of 
Common Life”’ I have withdrawn that definition, But he is less fortunate in 
his criticism of Mr. Herbert Spencer; especially in saying, ‘ this writer admits 
the tendency to assume the specific form inherent in all parts of the organism 
which is peculiar to living things. le does not, however, attempt to explain 
the nature of this tendency, or why living matter alone exhibits it. What 
causes the tendency” Mr. Spencer is too positive a thinker to ask such a 
question, Nor does Dr. Beale really answer the question by saying that the 
tendency is due to ‘‘a very peculiar force or power.” L’ opium endormit parce- 
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qwila une vertu soporifique! He acknowledges that ‘‘ we are quite unable to 
say what sort of force vital power is, to isolate it, to examine it, or to give any 
satisfactory account of the exact manner in which it exerts its peculiar influ- 
ence upon inanimate matter.” Why then encumber science with this hypo- 
thetic and unknowable force ? Because the facts ‘‘ cannot be explained without 
it?” They cannot be explained with it. No biologist now supposes that 
physical and chemical actions can explain vital actions, simply because physics 
and chemistry are recognised in phenomena which are ot the special pheno- 
mena of vitality ; and since all laws depend upon conditions, the special con- 
ditions of the organism will, of course, determine a speciality in the operation 
of the laws. If by vital forces Dr. Beale understands simply the forces exhi- 
bited by matter under the special conditions of organic structure (the same 
matter when removed from these special conditions exhibiting the forces gene- 
rally recognised as physical and chemical), there will be only a difference of 
terms between us. 

I have dwelt so long on this single point, though not long enough for its 
importance, that there is little space left for the other points which demand 
notice. After a remarkable introduction, Dr. Beale gives very serviceable and 
precise indications of the mode of preparing tissues for microscopic investiga- 
tion,—an indispensable preliminary to all histological study. Te then devotes 
a chapter, full of pregnant material, to the tissues generally, and the life of the 
cell. Here his original views, which have been much discussed in England 
and Germany, are re-stated with convincing clearness. On many important 
points he is in antagonism with the reigning doctrines; but no one should 
pretend to have an opinion on these controyerted points who has not thoroughly 
reinvestigated and controlled the observations here set forth. In the next 
chapter he treats of Composition, and expounds the chemical history of the cell, 
and the chemical changes taking place in the organism. 


The continuation of the work will be eagerly looked for. Eprror. 


THe LAKE DWELLINGS OF SWITZERLAND AND OTHER PARTS OF EuRopr, 
By Dr. Ferpinanp KELLER, President of the Antiquarian Association 
of Ziirich. ‘Translated and arranged by John Ndward Lee. 


London : 
Longmans and Co. 1866, 


THE discoveries made within the last twelve years of remains of structures 
supported on wooden piles in the shallow water of lakes in Switzerland and 


elsewhere have excited so much interest that lake dwellings have already a 


considerable literature. Not long ago un ingenious gentleman accounted, by a 


very striking theory, for the occurrence of the ends of wooden piles in the lake 
mud, The beaver, naturalists tell us, is a very clever animal, especially given 
to constructing habitations in the water, for which purpose he gnaws down 
small trees, dresses them to serve as stakes, and sets them up in holes scraped 
in the river-bed. ‘Therefore, as beavers were formerly common in Switzerland, 
no doubt the remains of pointed piles stuck in the bottom of the Swiss lakes 
once formed part of extensive beaver-villages. The rest of the world, however, 
thinking that the beaver had already had quite as much laid upon him by 
travellers as he could be reasonably expected to bear, left the beaver-theory in 


the exclusive possession of its author, and decided, by the aid indeed of a 
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singularly complete and minute body of evidence, that the lake remains in 
Switzerland and elsewhere represent the dwellings and possessions of tribes 
living in much the same manner as lake-people long have been, and still are, 
known to live in different parts of the world. 

The Swiss lake-tribes are best known to English readers froin the chapters 
devoted to them in Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,” and Sir John 
Lubbock’s ‘ Pre-Historic Times.” Mr. Lee, in the present work, translates 
and re-arranges Dr, Keller's yarious papers on the Lake Dwellings, together 
with others by Heer and Ritimeyer on the plants and animals belonging to 
them, and adds a number of notes of his own, thus giving to those who are 
prepared to go into the subject in its details the fullest and most elaborate 
monograph which has yet appeared, 

With the help of the remains discovered on the sites of these carly settlements, 
wnd the descriptions of similar habitations seen in actual existence elsewhere, it 
is possible to draw ideal restorations which must yory fairly represent the ancient 
residence of a Swiss lake-tribe. In the drawing which stands as frontispiece to 
Keller and Leo's work, there is represented a rude wooden platform supported 
on piles in a lake, and connected with the shore by a wooden pier built in the 
same manner; the settlement is fenced with a kind of hurdle-work surrounding 
the outer row of piles; on the platform are a number of oblong houses with 
sloping roofs, through a hole in each of which smoke ascends, while inhabitants 
pole and paddle their canoes, and haul in their net, or stand and sit upon the 
shore dressed in pointed caps and rude capo-like garments. If, however, we 
compare this ideal drawing with that of MM. Troyon’s © Uabitations Lacustres,” 
published in 1860, we notice several points of difference. The hurdle or wattle 
enclosure shown by Keller does not appear in ‘Troyon, That walls of lake huts 
were made of upright poles wattled with rods or twigs, and thickly plastered with 
clay, is certain. But M. 'Troyon represents his huts as circular, judging from 
ancient descriptions of Keltic cottages, and from the curve of some picees of 
clay covering which were evidently baked into brick by the burning down of 
the huts they belonged to, and then fell into the water below. Dr. Keller, on 
the other hand, refers the curves of the burnt clay coating to the heat warping 
it, declares the evidence as yot to show that tho huts were rectangular, and 
draws them so accordingly. M. ‘Troyon shows a lake man rowing himself ina 
small dug-out canoe, but Dr. Keller's men push their little craft along with 
punt-poles, or paddle sitting forward, as men in dug-outs would be much more 
likely to do. But these are matters of detail, and as to the general character of 
iw Swiss lake-dwolling there is little question, Tho often-quoted account from. 
Herodotus of the fishing tribo of Lake Prasias who dwelt, cach man in his own 
hut, on platforms fixed on tall piles standing out in the lake, and approached 
from the land by a single narrow bridge, is quite a good description of the 
residence of such a people in ancient Switzerland, Why fishormen should have 
cared to live in such places is made clear by tho fact that it still suits fishing- 
tribes to live so in Asia, and Sir John Lubbock even montions that he has 
‘been informed by a friend who lives at Salonica that tho fishermon of Lake 
Prasias still inhabit wooden cottages built over the water as in the timo of 
Herodotus.” But the Swiss lake-dwellers, if appears, wore not mere rude 
fishers; they cultivated grain, kept cattle, and housed thom in stalls on the 


luke platforms, Why should so civilised and prosperous a people have pre 
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ferred floors on piles in the water to building their houses on the dry land ? 
llere, again, Herodotus goes far towards answering the quostion when he 
relates how Megabazus, the conqueror of the 'Thracians, carried off captive the 
Paonians and the people as faras Lake Prasias, but thore were certain tribes 
whom he could not overcome, and among them were the dwellers on pile- 
habitations in the lake, whom he tried to subdue, but could not. 

The muddy bottom of a lake where a pile-settlement has stood becomes a 
wonderfully perfect museum of chips, broken implements, lost articles, rubbish, 
and remains which fell into the water when fire, the luke dweller’s great enemy, 
destroyed his habitation and the very ground under his feet. Such lake-bottoms 
in Switzerland are of especial interest to ethnologists, for they show that among 
the lake-dwellers there all stages of culture, from a rude and carly Stone Age, 
through an advancing Bronze Age, up to a well-marked Tron Age, are clearly 
to be traced. Now antiquaries who can look upon the ages marked by the use 
of stone, bronze, and iron as indicating distinet ethnological periods, may 
assume that there lies here before us the record of a supersession of an original 
Stone Age raco by a new Bronze Ago race, and of this again by a succeeding 
Iron Age race. M. Troyon supports such an opinion, but Dr. Keller attacks it 
vigorously, maintaining that the lake-dwellings of Switzerland wero from first 
to last the work of one and the same people, who began at a low stage of culture 
with implements of stone, and thence rose gradually to the use of bronze, and 
at last to that of iron, And this race ho cloarly considers to haye been the Keltie, 
though by some want of clearness in translating or bya mistake in printing, in 
the very passage (p. $13) in which he intended solomnly to lay down his conclu- 
sion, ho seems exactly to unsvy what he says before and afterwards. This view 
is, at any rate, a good corrective to those speculations which so readily make 
degree of civilisation a test of race, as if races never changed their dogreo of 
civilisation, And to say that a lake-dwelling people may have begun with 
stone implements, and may afterwards have in some way got to the use of bronze 
and iron, and to an otherwise increased civilisation, is only to say that changros, 
such as have happened in modern times within our knowledge in Amerien 
or Polynesia, may have happened to the ancient lake-dwollers in Switzerland. 
ven when Dr. Keller goos on to say that these carly lake-dwelling Swiss were 
Kolts, he has a caso on his side, for the ex'stence of Kelts in Switzerland is 
wulmitted, and he can (if he chooses) argue that there is nothing unreasonable 
in making Kolts lake-dwellors, seeing that Kelts haye lived, and fished, and 
defonded themselves in crannoges in the Lrish lakes up to almost modern times. 


But, on the other hand, wo know nothing of Kelts, or of any other Aryan race, 


in their Stono Age; however carly we discorn anything of them thoy have always 
arrived, at loust, at the use of bronze. 


And we know how Aryans havo migrated 
over the world, settling in lands occupied already by races at a lower stage of 
civilisation ; Scandinavians and Sclayonians spreading into countries occupied 
by Tatar races; Hindus desconding into India among Tamils, Koles, Gonds, 
and the rest; Muropoan Aryans raising into the Tron Age tho populations of 
North and South America, whom they found partly in the Stono and partly in the 
Bronze, All over the world rolies aro found of Stone Age inhabitants. Myr, 
Loo quotes (p. 17) a remark of Dr. Livingstone’s, to the effeet that no stone 
wrow-heads, spears, or axes have been discovered in Afriea, but this is quite 


incorrect ; stone imploments haye been found there in several districts. In the 
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south we even know something of a rise from the Stone to the Iron Age in com- 
paratively modern times. In the west we find people who have long been 
iron-makers, and who consider as thunderbolts, and preserve as sacred objects, 
the stone hatchets which they find, the relics of a race who were perhaps their 
ancestors, perhaps only earlier occupiers of the soil. Such a Stone Age race 
built the earliest Swiss lake habitations, and if, as Dr. Keller thinks, the 
whole series of such dwellings through the Bronze and Iron Ages may be 
safely set down to the same people, then analogy would lead us to infer that 
they were raised in culture by contact with foreign, perhaps with Keltic, civili- 
sation. They may also have become mixed with Keltic blood, but as the case 
now stands, there is great difficulty in viewing them as purely and originally 
Kelts. 

As to the funeral rites of the lake dwellers, Dr. Keller tells us that nothing 
is known, no burying place of theirs having been discovered. But as to their 
religion, he founds a speculation on certain curious objects of stone and earthen- 
ware, something like a pair of ox horns, eight to twelve inches across, and made 
with bases, so as to stand. These he considers to represent the crescent moon, 
and to have been objects of worship. He endeavours to strengthen this view 
by mentioning that the half-moon occurs among other symbols on Gaulish coins, 
and that Pliny, in describing the cutting of the mistletoe, says that the Druids 
considered the five-days’ moon to have great virtue, and called it the ‘ all- 
healing.” This is the whole of an argument which seems a weak one; the 
things are, in fact, more like horns than moons, and it is very unsafe to 
suppose them religious emblems, merely because we do not know what they 
were for. The habit of the Serwatty Islanders to set up on the gable-ends of 
their chiefs’ huts wooden appendages, apparently representing buffalo-horns, is 
one example of a use to which such things could be applied, without any 
reference to religion. Dr. Keller is a thorough-going, cautious reasoner of the 
modern school, and rarely approaches eyen so nearly as in this case to the 
habitual speculations of the old-fashioned antiquaries on such subjects. Archie- 
ology is indeed emerging from its Stone and Bronze Ages, and though these 
ruder periods are still represented in many current books, such works as the 
present retain only a few traces of the transition, and practically belong to the 
more highly cultured Age of Iron. Epwarp B. Ty or. 








